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The Aristocrat of 
the Breaktust lable 


(HIVES HISTON, CAMBKIDGE 
1 vor 


What this young woman is up to we are not quite sure, 
but she’s getting on with the job and obviously enjoying it; 
that smile comes from following her creative urge. 

All jobs well done are done with zest, whether it is lacing 


up a doll’s shoe or the erection of a mighty steel structure. 


y : . 
Daamsier. 


> > Walton 


When lights are low, production's slow 


It pays to make your lighting stronger 


j . , 
Heads screwed on the right way know , | i ’ i 
rs "That Mazda lamps stay brighter longes 
‘ 6 . 
“\) Mazda In siee 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. STRUCTURAL STEEL (Riveted — Welded) 


(Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies) LONDON-82 Victoria St., S.Wo1. MANCHESTER 17-Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18-61/63 Western Rd 


44214 
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THE MAN WHO TOOK 
HIS WIFE’S ADVICE 





There was once a man who thought he would make his old 
overcoat do. He persuaded his wife to sew on a missing button 
and mend a tear in the lining, and then seeing an unexpected 
stain on the lapel he sent the coat to the cleaners. 


[1's "\\V 





While it was at the cleaners he stood waiting for a bus in an East 
wind, and shivered and shivered and caught a very bad cold. 


Finally, he got well enough to go back to work. As he was 
leaving the house his wife took one look at him and said, “After 
all, dear, I think you would be wise to buy a new overcoat.” 
(She didn’t like him to look shabby) 


That lunch time he dropped in to Austin Reeds. They had so 
many overcoats to choose from that he could hardly make up his 
mind but at last he settled for one in tweed with big pockets. For 
14 guineas he now had a good new overcoat that would keep him 
warm right through the winter. 


Then he went to his Bank, and the manager who was usually 
rather haughty actually cracked a joke with him. And when his 
wife saw him in his new Austin Reed overcoat and noticed how 
handsome he looked she was very glad indeed. 


AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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“Rich and Fragrant, 
how truly named— 


is it expensive ?’’ 


Fireplaces 


Whether you warm your home by gas or electricity, or prefer the friendly 
glow of the traditional open fire, there is a Bratt Colbran fireplace specially 
designed to create a gracious and hospitable setting in your room. Write 
or telephone for full particulars — better still, visit our showrooms where 
you will find one of the finest and most comprehensive collections of 


fireplaces and domestic heating equipment in the country. 


Bratt Colbran 


have a way with warmth 


‘* Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! ”’ BRATT COLBRAN LTD., 10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 9411 


‘* How much does it cost ?”’ 
‘*1/44d. per quarter Ib. | That works out at a 
little more than }d. a cup.”’ 
‘*}d.acup! Good heavens, it is economical. 
It would be cheap at four times the price. What a STAN DAR Dn 
do you call it?”’ Rs ENGL 
‘* Rich and Fragrant. It’s a wonderful buy. And wa a 
tea, remember, Compares 
more than favourably in 
price with all other 


drinks.’ 


ALWAYS INSIST ON 


HORNIMANS Fun 


4 
+ f A woman is judged at her tea-table. Her 
LL {7 china is a meacure of her taste. The judgment 
is not new. From ancient history the tradition 


has been handed from Century to Century. 
Today a woman with social integrity uses the 
W. I. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD. finest of bone china—Royal Standard. 


SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1_ Established 1826 








Carefree youth takes no heed 
of risks, especially health risks. 
The unfailing protection of 

' Chilprufe, therefore, is so 
essential in all weathers. Its 
durability withstands all the 
strains and stresses of active 
boyhood. Of finest pure wool, 
Chilprufe retains shape, 
colour, softness, and elasticity 
throughout the hardest condi- 
tions of wash and wear. 


Chilprufe 


or BOYS 


its 


Perfect fit and finish, and supreme 
comfort in action — these are the 
qualities so amply provided by 
Chilprufe Underwear. Not only 
is it the most sensible, but it is 
the most economical underwear. 


Ask your 
Chilprufe agent 
or write for 
ILLUS. LEAFLET 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
LEICESTER 





Here’s an electric 

Hair Dryer of charm 

with extra power for drying 

thickest hair in quickest time. 

Hot or cold air with instant finger- 

tipcontrol. Fashioned inivory plastic, 

packed in delightful gift box, 74 6d. 

Any voltage supplied, for A.C. or D.C. mains 
Suppressed against radio and television interference. 


See it at good-class Chemists, Electricians and Stores. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET, “ Beauty and Good Health” —Pifco Lid., Watling St., Manchester, 4 


Just your pigeon 


pyramip handkerchiefs are 
soft finished ready for 
immediate use. Men's fancy 
white or colours 2/6 

Initials 2/11: Plain white 2/-. 
Women’s fancy white 


or colours 1/6: Initials 1/¢ 


PYRAMID 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


A TOOTAL GUARANTEED PRODUCT Ar 


See Registered Trade Mark Label on every handkerchief PY Ramin 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 66 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER ¢ 


“ 

M. y kingdom for a borse!”’ cried Richard the Third. 
“Nay, King!” said a Yorkist who overbeard 
“Happen tha never went to School? 


In every Riding there’s no substitute for Wool!” 


There is no substitute for 








SPACE SAVING : MONEY SAVING BT - Yar, y+ Ye! 


UBU i 
NE STING FURNITURE 


For Halls, Schools, Can- 
tecns, Churches, Rest 
Rooms and the home— 
the tubular Nesting 
Cheir, low-priced and 
eda table. See how they 
nest one into another for 
compact storage. Un- 
equalled for comfort and 
emartness. Easy to lift and carry. Strong and 
tturdy, these chairs offer a lifetime’s useful service. 


GROVEHKLL + BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 


Telephone ; Beverley 77 and 527 


REDRO LTD - 

















It is. Blind, 


unreasoning prejudice. 


The Daintiest Snack 
whenever you like 
and very nourishing 


KAVLI PRODUCTS PURE & WHOLESOME 


100 tol... 


Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that 
smart, well-groomed neighbour of yours. 
He knows from experience that the rich, 
penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 
medicated, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, 
but leave the most sensitive skin soothed 
and refreshed. For healthy, attractive skin 
Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 
it tomorrow—we know you will like it! 








BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 
When you're having « suit made, have it In it you will look your elegant best. Ask 
made in ‘Sheltie’. A superb, soft but durable your tailor about ‘ Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or come 
cloth, for town or country, men or women; along to our showrooms where this cloth and 
made to keep its shape, to hold its colours. hundreds of others are strikingly displayed 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1I 


How do you like your gin? 
Out of a Seagers bottle. 
I meant, what do you like it with? 
I’m not fussy — pink, French, anything. 
You think only the gin counts? 
If it’s Seagers. 


That sounds like prejudice to me 


FOLDING 
ARMCHAIR TABLE 
Makes Homework easy! 


Thousands sold and every customer completely satistied. 
Made of sheet steel, zinc coated, covered with beige felt, 
non-skid surface. Channels are provided for pens; also 
non-burn ash trays. Fitted with chrome plated tele- 
scopic leg and plastic foot. Nine adjustable heights. A 
“must "' for students, invalids and all who take work home. 
The ideal birthday, anniversary or wedding present 
You like it or we refund your money 
Send for folder L.T 


Now £2 19 6 carr. pd. 


(Free of Purchase Tax—under ‘D’ Scheme.) 
HASLUCKS GREEN RD. 
LAP-TAB LTD. SHIRLEY - BIRMINGHAM 





AOI 
(16 mm Sound Film) 


PROJECTOR 


TH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 


BEST in the WORLD 


This claim can be fully substanti- 
ated by demonstration at your 
nearest supplier. 


Send to BTH for his address, and 
for descriptive literature. 


BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 B 


THE 
BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
j COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
| Member of the AEl Group of Companies ase? 
—— 





Ask your shopkeeper for them 
ARMOUR & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, 
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Your 
Winter 
Holiday 


Go to the Cote d’Azur and enjoy 
heart-warming sunshine, every form of 
sport—and food that is a joy. 

Your TRAVEL AGENT will give you 
details of winter holidays on the French Riviera 
at attractive inclusive prices. 


Whether you choose a modest pension or a ~ 
luxurious hotel, you can be sure of a most 
cordial welcome and a memorable holiday in 


FRANCE 


General information on 
the Céte d’Azur from 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 
179, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Jamaica’s and Havana’s Best Cigars 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 





A fine liqueur brandy 
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Arbiter It's pure pleasure... 
elegantiarum 


| This Dunhill Holder contains a Crystal 
Filter which cools the smoke, keeps 
tobacco particles from your mouth and 
absorbs nicotine and tar. It enables you 
to keep on smoking your favourite brand 
of cigarette with the added enjoyment of 
filtered smoking too. Each filter lasts for 
20 cigarettes and is changed in a moment. 
Ask your tobacconist to show you the Dunhill 
De-Nicotea today. Price 17/6 
(in box with 10 filters). 


These niceties of dress. With black ties, shoes with toecaps : 
with white ties, shoes without. In moments of uncertainty as 


to which io wear with what, your surety is the name, 


When it’s Church’s ‘Sackville,’ both shoe and ; ) 
tie are black -—which for white ties leaves 
you ‘Albemarle,’ the one without a cap. D E° N | COTEA 
Chuvel’s sige 
, Cigarette Holder 


famous English shoes 
In town and country styles at prices from 89/9 upwards. | ALFRED DUNHILL LTO,., 30 DUKE STREET, LONDON, S.W,I 


For nearest Agent's address, write CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON, | 


A full range is held at Babers of 299 OXFORD Street, London, W.1 Renowned for pipes, lighters, cigarettes and tobaccos 


CHANGE 


/ 


—enjoy the difference 


Twenty for 3/9 


When your palate rebels against your usual cigarettes, does 
habit hold you fast ? Bestir yourself. Try something different. 
Philip Morris are definitely different. Many prefer this special 


blend, and so may you. Try a packet today 
FOR 


uncommonl ood cigarettes . 
y& & From Maenson Agents everywhere 
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The perfect window ? 


It has such a slim frame and bars that your view of the garden 


and flowers is scarcely interrupted. It never sticks-—-even on 
sweltering days or even when the snow lies outside. And 
when shut, it ignores the weather. The worst that 
England can mete out will not warp, twist, rot, shrink 
or swell the frames. Never a draught; no rattling, 
no creaking in a gale. Perfection? You may 
never really find it. But you can get com- 
fortably near to it with a Williams and 


Williams metal window. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


MEMO TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS: You can gct quick delivery of metal windows by contacting 


any of our 19 offices in Britain Each office gives you full personal service—from estimating to fixing teams on site 
Williams and Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester. 





Quick-action razor with quick-feed 
Blue Gillette Dispenser 


The most modern shaving development! Quick-action 
Gillette razor with quick-feed Blue Gillette Dispenser, 
that’s Superspeed shaving. Twist—-the razor’s open, a new 
blade in a flash from the quick-feed Dispenser, twist—the 
razor’s closed ready for a fast, smooth shave. And to end 
the old blade nuisance, the Gillette Dispenser has a built-in 
container for used blades. Double-edged for double-life, 
Blue Gillette blades teamed with their own precision made 
razor give you the world’s finest shaving. Start Superspeed 
shaving today with a Gillette * Rocket ” Set. 








TWisT! 


The razor's open 














clic 
New blade 


Kt! 
is loaded 








TWIST! 


The razor’s ready 
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The Gillette 


‘Rocket’ Set 
8/6 value for 6/6 


Here’s the chance of a lifetime to take up the world’s 


smoothest, fastest shaving system. Quick-action one- 
piece Gillette Razor. Quick-feed Dispenser with six 
Blue Gillette Blades and used blade container. Compact 


moulded case with transparent lid. All this for only 6/6d. 











Make shaving 


[' you just shave and leave it at that, 

you are missing a grand experience. 
Follow the sequence of luxury shaving 
that Imperial Leather provides. First, use 
Imperial Leather Chubby Shaving Soap 
— made chubby specially to be quick and 
cconomical. Let its rich lather be a 


prelude to all that is to come. And then, 


THE LUXURY SEQUENCI 
1. CHUBBY SHAVING SOAP 
Sf f fo present the maximum sur 
f / ; a fivy 
One Chubby and R 
NTs r . 
2. AFTER SHAVE LOTION 
1 ref ’ nd uw rat stringent characterised by 
the discreet Imf Leather perfume. 
3. AFTER SHAVE TALC 
In har e. ff f sprinkler container, this invisible 
t tinted to be feit but not seen. 


an oceasion 


when ordinary shaving ends, let delight 
continue. Apply Imperial Leather After 
Shave Lotion, to set your skin a-tingling 
with pleasure, toned and invigorated ; 
and finally, Imperial Leather After Shave 
Powder... and there you are! Shaved 
as you have never been shaved before, 


smooth and confident for the day. 


i/ : 
fen USSon3 
. Saal LEATHER 


ALCumM powol? 





Cussons 


) ’ , re. , \ 
' |: A | H |: I 
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Shaving Lururies 


Cussons Sons & Co. Ltd, 84 Brook Street, London W 1 


MAKERS OF 


THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL 





LEATHER TOILET SOAP 













COURVOISI 


Each great and gay occasion calls forth its own Traditions and 
helps to perpetuate them. And, just as the spirit ot Napoleon 


spread its magic over every European scene, so the great Brandy 
with th 


the re 


associated with his name lives on to link the present 
past. For, in Courvoisier Cognac ’s sublime achicvemse nt 
isa mellowness which both expresses the past and lends heart to 


the present. 
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Few men have the ideal proportions of the man 
in an advertisement: some are shorter and 
broader, some thinner and taller than others 
That's why Harrods carry such amazingly com- 
prehensive size ranges . . . to ensure a good fit 
for every man, no matter what his proportions. 
For instance, you can choose a suit from a range 
of 189 fittings . in stytes, colours and materials 
right for every o:zcasion; and shirts with up 


to a 19in. collar with 3 sleeve lengths to each 


size ; in a host of patterns and shades 
Yes, from every point of view — selection, 
quality and price — you've a better choice at 


Harrods Man's Shop. 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 126 LONDON SW! 
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Price for price 


India tyres are the 


Best value 


because you are getting 


Better quality 


without paying any more for it. 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Electric arc welding has 
brought about great changes 
in British shipbuilding. More 
and more ships are being built 
by welding together large sec- 
tions on the slipways. Much 
of the arc welding and other 
equipment used in Britain's 
shipyards is manufactured by 
‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, 








bringing you 


Today, British shipbuilders 
face more foreign competition 
than ever before. ‘ENGLISH 
E.ectric’ is providing our 
shipyards with the most modern 
equipment to enable ships to 
be built at competitive prices, 
thus helping Britain to supply 
the world with its finest ships 
In this, as in so many other 
ways, ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ con- 
tributes to the better living of 
millions, 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CHARIVARIA 


HOUGH the machinery of dictatorship has sometimes 

earned our frivolous comment we recognize sound 
sense in a recent Yugoslav decree which forbids the 
naming of factories, streets and towns after leading 
political personalities. Even in this country it would 
seem undesirable for letters to be addressed to the 
Waldron Smithers Works, Waldron Smithers Street, 
Waldron Smithers. 


a a 


Among suggested  solu- 
tions to the B.B.C.’s financial 
difficulties is a charge to 
studio audiences for admission. 
This would not only bring in 
welcome revenue but curb the 
impulse to applaud. 


a a 





The new leather costume 
for the lady bather is expected to make its mark next 
year on the British beach, if only by preventing 
the British beach from making its mark on the lady 
bather. 


a a 
A forward-looking shopkeeper in Wood Green is 
reported to have completed his Christmas window 
decorations already. Residents are protesting on the 


ground that they will be hearing “While Shepherds 
Watched” even before “Penny for the Guy” this year. 


oN, 


SOROSL. 








Reference was made at the British Medical Associa- 
tion conference to a mysterious reserve of strength found 
in women but not in men, and it was suggested that this 
should be known as ““X”. To avoid misunderstanding 
caused by imperfect reception, no mention is being made 
of this on the B.B.C. 


a a 


A mobile armchair, 
powered by electricity and 
capable of climbing up and 
down stairs, was recently 
demonstrated in London. 
Ideal for the bedside of the 
wealthy somnambulist. 





a a 


The prominent composer 
who recently voiced a theory 
that some notes on the piano 
appeal to men, some to women, has since denied that he 
is engaged in setting the new Kinsey to music. 


a a 


Public anxiety about the cost of transporting children 
to school in remote rural areas has now led to the 
suggestion that the school, in a specially fitted caravan, 
should be transported to the children, Psychologists 
are against it. They say that a child playing truant 
could be damaged for life by the nervous shock of finding 
that his classroom had suddenly crept up on him. 
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The Sign of Progress 


pase! 


But why must planners cover it with shame / 


Reside a river stands an ancient inn, 

A humble place that’s hardly heard of gin. 
Here sit the labourers and talk of oats, 

Here come the men who mess about in boats. 
The Barge Aground—a name that’s fair and fit— 
Though I am half afraid to mention it: 

I'll tell you why. Since 1869 

The little tavern’s had a tavern sign. 

The sign is painted with an artful hand, 

An old barge perched upon a bank of sand— 
Seagulls—a red sun sets behind a wood: 

It may not be a Turner, but it’s good. 

At least, it tells the navigator “‘ Here 

Is rest, refreshment, bonhomie and beer.” 
And, oh, what lectures we have had to stand 
About the lack of colour in the land! 

Poets, reformers, bellowed “on the air” 


“There should be light and brightness everywhere.” 


And black rebukes were muttered, I recall, 
About the inns that had no sign at all. 
Here was the artist starving for a job: 

And here was art demanded for the mob. 
Enlightened brewers handsomely obeyed, 
And called platoons of painters to their aid. 



































“We're just a couple of 
D.P.s up from Margate , 


A NIE ma 








There is some honour in the name: 
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BY A.P.H. 

Hope came to Bloomsbury. The Barley Mow, 
Green Men, Red Lions, filled the studio; 

And A.R.A.s were not ashamed to rub 

Artistic shoulders with the lowly pub. 

Bright new King’s Heads, Lord Nelsons by the mile, 
Old Ships and Spanish Captains decked the isle. 
Alas, how often in the tale of Man 

Must Poetry surrender to the Plan! 

See the canals, where in their private day 

The painted boats were beautiful and gay! 
Gone is the Heart, the Castle and the Rose: 
The solemn State does not approve of those. 
They say that since the nation ran the line 

The locomotive does not look so fine. 

And now grey councillors are circling round 
(With hostile cameras) The Barge Aground. 
Well, have you guessed? The sign is to be sacked 
Under the Town and Country Planning Act! 
It’s an ‘‘advertisement,” and it must class 
With hideous hoardings in a field of grass. 
(That is the peril of the planning kind: 

Their logic leads to feebleness of mind. 

They cannot, like the children of the light, 
Admit exceptions which are wrong, but right.) 
But other men disclose the things they sell: 
One wonders what will have to go as well. 

The chemist’s bottles and the barber's pole, 
The three gold balls, are clearly for control. 
The jolly flags the shipping fellows fly 

Are mere advertisements and shame the sky. 
The flag that shows that Parliament’s on view— 
What is its purpose but to cause a queue ? 
Those scarlet pillars, peppered round the town 
What do they do but advertise the Crown ? 

If there must be such objects in the street, 

The colour, surely, should be more discreet— 
Waiting-room brown, perhaps, demure and matt: 
It may not catch the eye—but what of that ? 
We're not important. Will they care a pin 

If we put letters in the litter-bin, 

Or cannot tell an egg-shop from an inn ? 

Look, Planners, now, beyond the tavern, do: 
There is a spire that advertises too! 

O Lord, I rave. I’ve got ’em on the brain. 
Planners, fly hence! Sweet Chaos, come again! 


& & 


No Reward Offered, Anyway 
To 


“Mrs. Maclean's private life is wholly her own affair . . . 


help her is one thing, and will be best done discreetly; to place 
her and hers again in the unrelenting glare of public curiosity 
and unrestrained speculation is another, and to be deplored.” 


Leader in The T’mes, September 19 
“Mrs. Dunbar had a talk with your Correspondent for more 


than an hour shortly before she left, and gave an exact account of 
Mrs. Maclean's movements immediately before her disappearance, 


and a review of all the circumstances of the case in the past two 


392 


years.” 


Report in The Times, September 19 
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God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 








—— 


Not when the sense ts dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 


“Prayers.””, Henry Charles Beeching 





Men of Letters 


OME periodicals rub their 
readers’ noses in the real 
world; some are soothingly 


escapist—the American Variegation: 
A Free Verse Quarterly, the Italian 
La Settimana Enigmistica (a veritable 
treasury of Italian conundrums) and 
The Times, Britain’s contribution to 
the fancy breakfast. What a solid 
yet fantastic world we enter as we 
unfold those extravagantly printed 
sheets, how insulated we feel from 
the cruel waves of fortune. Leaving 
those parts of the paper that are 
obviously written by the Staff, we 
get the strongest whiff of fantasy from 
the personal appearances of the 
readers, especially as joint-signa- 
tories of letters. 








BY R. G. G. 
There is nothing surprising about 
an Admiral, a Field Marshal and a 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
joining together to write on Service 
Retired Pay. No address is given to 
their letter, which suggests that it 
must be the same as the rest of the 
paper, Printing House Square (in the 
Parish of St. Ann, Blackfriars). 
One has always understood that 
The Times office is filled with the 
constant come-and-go of the eminent. 
Delane would have thought nothing 
of finding Lords Cunningham, Alan- 
brooke and Portal talking seriously 
amid the grave comfort of the 
building. “There,” one can imagine 
that far-sighted man murmuring as 
he caught sight of them, “a good 
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PRICE 


half-column filled and not a penny 
a line to pay.” 

It is equally 
that some eleven African delegates 
should find themselves “care of 
Doctor Hastings Banda, 8, Aylestone 
Avenue, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6.” 
and there object to Federation, or 
that the Bishop of London should 
team up at 39, Doughty St., W.1, 
with a high official of the British 
Council of Churches and agree that 
a Committee on Sunday Observance 
is the thing. 

One of the of recent 
joint-letters protests against a heavy 
sentence on an African and has 
twenty-seven signatures. It bears 
no address and one would not have 


understandable 


oddest 
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“Would this styie fit in with my very modern furniture?” 
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thought that its eminent signatories 
would have found themselves in The 
Times office together. Was the letter, 
perhaps, left up on a notice-board in 
the hall, like a Staff Christmas List 
in a club, and then published when 
a quorum was reached? There may, 
of course, have been some moving 
spirit who sent it round from home 
to home, like a benevolent chain- 
letter. ‘Dear Mr. Augustus John, 
When you have finished with this 
please send it on to the Bishop of 
Manchester.” The mechanics are 
not easy to grasp. Were signatories 
allowed to suggest others, and what 
happened if your friends were not 
quite as eminent as the general run / 

It is easier to imagine what 
happened at Uppat House, Brora, 
Sutherland, when Priscilla Bibesco, 
Hugo Charteris and Charles Janson 
felt impelled to strike a blow on 
behalf of the British Hospital in 
Paris ...the creeping mists, the 
weight of time on the hands, the 
clever pencil games, the altruism 
bursting through, like flame through 
smoking peat. Similarly, when H. F. 
Chettle, Harold Nicolson, O. E. 
Niemeyer and Michael Tippett were 
overcome with the desire to praise 
Morley College in public they were 
actually at Morley College, and it is 
easy enough to imagine the scene, 
with the hurried production of pen 
and paper, the shy disclaimers of 
ability to manipulate cadences, the 
happy bustle. 

Far more perplexing is the scene 
at White Court, Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, which produced a_ letter 
arguing convincingly and, a later 
letter says, successfully, in favour of 
a campaign against gin-traps. Was 
it a wet day at the seaside, was it a 
party that dragged a little? Did 
Walter de la Mare or H. M. Tomlin- 
son pen the opening sentence—‘It 
was some fifty years ago that Jerome 
K. Jerome, a humane writer, pro- 
tested against the cruelty of the 
gin-trap.” Did Eden Phillpotts ring 
the bell all agog with the quotation 
from Bishop Barry, to be greeted at 
the door by John Cowper Powys 
with the news that one hundred 
and thirty-five thousand people had 
already signed the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham's Petition to Parliament 
on the subject? One pictures the 





sudden pause, the suggestion that a 
letter might be written to The Times, 
the enthusiastic agreement of Walter 


W. Skeat and EK. H. Visiak, the 
courteous fumblings for a stamp. 

Were there, perhaps, others 
present whose names do not appear / 
They would have agreed, of course, 
with the humanity of the purpose 
but demurred at some 
wording. Did Victor Gollancz boggle 
at the subjunctive in the last 
sentence? Did Rose Macaulay fee! 
that ‘‘resclute” was not the mot juste 
for the Lord Mayor's campaign ’ 
Were there late arrivals? Did Nancy 
Price or Julian Huxley pant in only 
to find that the post had just gone 
and there was nothing left but to 
find another letter to join? 
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detail of 


When most signatures are so 
eminent, I feel that the ones I do not 
know are the result of contemptible 
ignorance. Yet might they not 
sometimes be there through the 
kindness of the distinguished or even 
as the result of a dim feeling among 
the organizers that the voice of the 
ordinary man deserves a hearing’ 
Can these ghosts be the same readers 
who add initialled bits to obituaries ’ 
These readers are usually natural 
guests, and hence likely enough to 
be found in houses where letters are 
in preparation. The quality they 
invariably pick out in their deceased 
friends is hospitality. Sometimes 
they add unobtrusive generosity 
By constantly reading The Times 
obituaries I have come to feel 
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injured that I have never had finan- 
cial and other help forced on me, 
never been subjected to the un- 
wearying, unrebuffable kindness of 
characters, otherwise completely 
unknown, who live just to make their 
fellow men realize potentialities they 
did not know they possessed. 

The dead reader affects The 
T'ines in varying ways. On the front 
page he is a source of revenuc. On 
the centre page his demise may be 
“announced with regret” or “also 
announced with regret.” This is a 
subtle distinction and I have never 
managed to work out a consistent 
principle of class division. There are 
a number of well-defined obituary 
types. There is the man who got a 
double blue, every classical scholar- 
ship and prize, an All Souls’ Fellow- 
ship, championship status in sculling, 
owned ten thousand acres, amused 
himself by translating Tamil epics in 
terza rima and, after eight years as a 
Balliol tutor, became a junior master 
at Eton. There is the peer of whom 
there is nothing whatever to record 
except his dates, his regiment and 
his heir. There is the woman of 
radiant personality, wide knowledge 
of Italian poetry, keen sense of 
humour, passion for helping small 
nations, enormous circle of friends 
and vaguely-described but quite 
unidentifiable achievements. There 
is the man who swings perplexingly 
between three careers, for example 
the Navy, The Times foreign staff, 
and University administration. 

Perhaps during life they look 
round their circle and wonder who 
will be laying wreaths in 7'he Times. 
Unfortunately, Who’s Who does not 
admit contributions by friends, so 
there is no means of judging in 
advance. The wise man checks the 
Correspondence carefully; if a man 
he knows often turns up among the 
signatories to letters, he had better 
go out of his way to be even more 
generous, encouraging and helpful 
than usual: his charities will not die 
unsung. 


& & 


“Because of the antiquated rules. . . 
the official altitude record is still 72,304 
feet established in 1935—by a man 
carrying a balloon.”—Los Angeles Times 


He still has our vote, at that. 
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UROPE is the continent in 
which Lord Beaverbrook 


dines in the first weeks of 


September. That, however, is not 
its only problem. Ever since our 
boyhoods—and indeed, _ history 
books tell us, for some centuries 
before—European civilization has 
been threatened with destruction. 
But it is always being threatened by 
different people—never hy the 
English, of course, who are not the 
sort of people who threaten civiliza- 
tions. They fight defensive wars to 
uphold civilization; but foreigners, 
being foreigners, threaten civiliza- 
tions. 

Liberal circles in our boyhoods 
immediately after the 1914 war 
were for ever talking about how 
wicked the French were for wanting 
to dominate Europe and “to keep 
the Germans down.” Then it turned 
out that the Germans were not so 
down as all that. What we had been 
told about the French was wrong 
and the people who were really 
wicked were the Germans who 
wanted to dominate and, what was 
almost worse, to unite, Europe. 

Then with immense difficulty 
we, helped by the Americans and 
the Chinese (I believe), the Brazilians 
and one or two others, fought the 
Germans and beat them, only to 
discover that it was now the Russians 
who wanted to dominate Europe, 
and that all that was the matter 
with Europe was the unfortunate 
fact that it was not united. Though 
it was wrong that it should be 
united under Hitler, it was right that 
it should be united, so long as it was 
united under almost any three 
letters of the alphabet you cared to 
select. 

Now, it seems, the Russians do 
not want to invade Europe after all. 
All that we have to do with the 
Russians is to talk te them. On the 
other hand, if European unity is 
achieved, how can we stop Germany 
from dominating it in spite of all the 
letters of the alphabet? Is there any 
reason to think that the Germans 
will not start a war again as soon as 
they have half a chance? It is true 
that at the moment they have not 





got an army at all; but they soon 
will have one, and the trouble with 
Germans is that when they have 
armies they like to use them. 

Perhaps the Liberals have been 
right all along. Perhaps there are 
no nice foreigners—only just the 
Brotherhood of Man. Perhaps the 
great Liberal doctrine that all 
‘oreigners are beastly and that, one 
by one, they take it turn and turn 
about to be particularly beastly is 
the true doctrine. Yet there are some 
oddities of the situation. The 
Germans, we are told, must be 
rearmed because without a German 
army Europe cannot defend itself. 
Yet, since Western Germany has 
territorial ambitions in Eastern 
Germany, she cannot be a member 
of N.A.T.O., since N.A.T.O. is a 
purely defensive organization. She 
can, on the other hand, it seems, be 
a member of the European Defence 
Community. We must have a 
European army, but all the nations 
that have armies must not belong 
to it. The French have an army but 
most of it is outside Europe. The 
other five potential members of the 
European Defence Community have 
no armies worth talking about. 
We British are ready to have an 
army in Europe and to defend the 
European Defence Community if 
it is attacked, but we are not ready 
to call our army a part of the 
European army. We will be country 
members. 

The four countries in Europe 
that have the biggest armies are not 
to be included in the European 
Defence Community. They are 
Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
and Spain. Spain is not let in. 
Yugoslavia is not let in because 
nobody knows whether she wants 
to defend Europe or to attack it, 
Sweden and Switzerland with their 
traditions of neutrality will not 
allow themselves to have a military 
policy. Europe, unlike Gaul, is 
likely to be divided into two parts 
those nations that have armies and 
those nations that belong to the 
European Army. 

Writing here at Strasbourg, with 
foreigners all round the place, one 
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cannot but feel that it is all a bit 
difficult. New the fashion is growing 
up of talking about Eastern Locarnos 
and guaranteeing Russian frontiers 
I should not myself have thought 
that the Western Locarno was such 
a wild success. But before we start 
guaranteeing Russian frontiers can 
we have some vague notion what 
Russian frontier we are to guarantee / 
The Iron Curtain? The German 
frontier? Potsdam or 1938? Are 
we to guarantee Russia in her 
occupation of the Baltic States or to 
guarantee the Baltic States against 
tussia / What about Poland 
Czechoslovakia, and the rest ’ 

After all, we have one guarantee 
to Poland on the books already 
Surely it would be difficult to write 
alongside a guarantee that Poland 
should be free another guarantee 
that she should not be free. It 
reminds one of E. V. Lucas’s general 
who believed in perpetual peace but 
knew it could only be attained at 
the price of perpetual war. 
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“They went with a question: ‘Why 
do we get stone in our coke?’ And in 
support Mrs, Wood brought with her a 
shopping basket containing assorted 
clinker and stone, and five members of the 
Association's committee.” 

Daily Telegraph 


Couldn't have crawled in for warmth 
anyway. 
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“So this is where you've been!” 









Tirifidhoni 


T is a refreshing and beautiful 
thing when plodding through a 
seemingly limitless desert of in- 

comprehensible Swahili (or—more 
simply—proof-correcting in Central 
Africa) to encounter words like the 
green oases of the Sahara—words 
such as “‘baiskeli,” ‘“‘motocaa,” 
“dereva” and—most welcome of all 
—" hospitali.” 

These oases occur in groups— 
usually in the same paragraph—so 
that it is at once perfectly clear that 
a motor-car has hit a bicycle and the 
driver has been taken to hospital. 
This is an event which happens here 
with some frequency and is, in itself, 
of only passing interest ; but it is all 
the Swahili I know and therefore 
memorable. 

However, I am fast learning 
more. For instance, at our sports 
day recently one of the prizes was 
a “faumtenpen.” 

The problem for the Corrector of 
the Press is: Are these words English 
words which should be corrected, or 
are they Swahili words which should 
be left to blossom in their full beauty 
untouched? Personally, I regard it 
as a problem which may well be left 
to Correctors of Presses more august 
than ours. 





“Well, well, well! Let's see, it must 
be getting on for twenty years.” 
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BY J. L. CARLIN 


For this problem does not end 
with Swahili—nor in “‘hospitali.” It 
grows and burgeons into vast com- 
plexities which are far beyond the 
ken of even the most ardent advocate 
of Simplified Spelling and Phonetic 
Orthography—benefits which we 
have enjoyed here since the first 
linguistic efforts of the first mission- 
aries, three generations ago. It is 
the same problem as one encounters 
in the case of Mayfair's ‘‘dog,” 
Bermondsey’s ‘“‘dawg,” Somerset’s 
“darg’’ (perhaps), and Scctland’s 
“dug” (also perhaps). It throws out 
tentacles deep into other languages 
all busily rattling away in the 
same territory, and it starts all over 
again in other territories and in still 
more languages, until what was once 
asimple English word becomes—with 
the help of busy “faumtenpens,” 
typewriters, and Correctors of Presses 
all over Africa—dozens of other 
words, as unlike their common 
ancestor as the giraffe is unlike its 
fellow-mammal the whale. 

Passing from Swahili to more 
southerly varieties of human speech 
(the Chibemba, Chilosi and so on, 
also current round about) it is easy 
to realize that there must be a con- 
nection between what some people 
write as “‘bulondicasi” and other 
people express as ‘“‘bulondi kaslo 
hausi.” There is strong indication of 
a common root when one comes to 
“bulotikasitini.” But—except for 
the first syllable—where are we with 
“buronjikas’’? And where, indeed, 
have we got to when we encounter 
“potingasika office of wailesi”’ ? 

It is not until we reach the next 
village (where perhaps they have a 
schoolmaster who knows what he is 
doing) that we get the first clue. 
Here, when people write letters to 
our local Portland Place they address 
them to “British Brodegasting 
Station,” and we begin to know 
where we are. 

We have progressed from an 
aggressively English word, chosen to 
avoid all the pitfalls of peeudo-Greek 
and Latin by people who were 
singularly earnest and serious in the 
choice—from “ broadcasting,” in fact 
—to “potingasika,” which is a 
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particularly amusing variant because 
the “ing” has changed places with the 
“cast,” making a new and attractive 
designation for the august activities 
of Portland Place. 

The “bulond—”, “bulot—”, 
“buron—” versions are, of course, 
simpler. As we cannot be sure in 
Central Africa whether we are saying 
“1” or “r” we do not bother much 
which we write (hence the rather 
charming “wailesi”’, and a_ very 
beautiful “ yaiiayilesi’’ which I have 
just identified). Then we do not 
much care to put a good broad vowel 
hard up against a crude tough con- 
sonant like “d” without putting in 
an “‘n” or something to soften it a 
bit. So “broad” becomes “ bulond.” 

And soon we shall be doing it 
with the pseudo-Greek and Latin too; 
for we are very apt to shorten further 
an already short ‘“e”, to write an 
“‘r” just because it should be an “1”, 
to change “‘v” for “‘f” because we 
like it better that way, and to use 
“dh” for all “shush”’ sounds; and 
then again we would certainly never 
end a good, musical word with such 
an unfinished sort of sound as “ion.” 

Thus, when the benefits of the 
home screen come to us at last, there 
is no doubt at all that we shall be 
writing about “‘tirifidhoni” (you 
can work it out for yourself from 
clues in preceding paragraph) as fast 
as “‘faumtenpens”’ will write; and, 
having forgotten by that time all 
about this article, I shall still be 
worrying about what I am trying to 
print and how to spell it. 
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Cycle of Progress—with 
Three-speed Gear 
“In the field of international affairs it 
is our intention to attempt the closest 
possible co-ordination, not only between 
the three sound services but also with 
television. This will mean that the 
listener whose interest is aroused in, say, 
a talk in Topic for To-night broadcast in 
the Light Programme, may expect to find 
the same subject treated in more detail 
in the Home and Third Programmes. 
This does not, of course, mean any lower- 
ing of standards so far as the Third 
Programme is concerned, but a realization 
that we, too, have a part to play in the 
progressive life of the country.” 
Mr. Jokn Morris, Third 
Programme Controller 
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With sugar coming off the ration, observers expect a hotting-up in the soft-drinks war. 
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Stress Interview 


HIS office is going to be 

streamlined from now on, 

Gough-Saunders, let me tell 
you. If you think we in British 
business can stagger on hiring people 
and promoting them and raising 
their pay without so much as a 
psychiatrist on the premises, or a 
stress test and an evaluation inter- 
view to get at their integration- 
co-officient; without even knowing 
whether the place 
un-integrated extroverts or 
integrated introverts, why between 
ourselves, Gough-Saunders, I shall 
begin to wonder just how well 
integrated you are yourself, 

Personally, I don’t propose to 
let the Americans get ahead of us, 
and just for a start, the psychiatrist 
will be moving into your room, and 
you ll share Fender’s room with the 
personnel psychologist. It'll help 
you adjust. And before you say 
what you were going to say let me 
remind you that non-co-operation is 
one of the character traits which the 
latest American survey of the over- 
all personnel-picture shows as leading 
to low promotion-evaluation. 

A study by Chandler Hunt 
covering eighty thousand clerical 
and office workers in over seventy 
companies analyzes reasons why 
people are not promoted. More than 
76 per cent of negative promotion- 
trends are caused by personality 
failings; lack of initiative, non- 
co-operation—mark that, Gough- 
Saunders—and laziness, 

Lack of skill, Chandler Hunt 
says, accounts for only 24 per cent 
of the trouble. Although when you 
say “Oh goody-goody” to that, Miss 
Peters, I’m sure Chandler Hunt 


well- 





is full of 


BY CLAUD 
would agree that a minimum skill 
in shorthand-typing is still part of 
what I call the know-how evaluation 
factor. 

And, what’s more, Ola Cool, 
Management Counsellor and Director 
of the U.S. Labour Relations Insti- 
tute, takes the view. You 
wouldn’t care to be out of line with 
Ola Cool, would you, Miss Peters? 

Well now, the psychiatrist and 
the personnel psychologist will be 
here pretty ask a few 
questions, and I feel we ought to be 
prepared, and here’s a little question 
they've taken to asking at the 
Cleveland Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Personnel Research Institute. 

It’s what they call a “revealing 
situation” question. On behalf of 
some Company or other that finds 
it worth while to pay for them to do 
this sort of thing, they interview this 
fellow who hopes to get promoted in 
the Company, and they say to him: 
Supposing one of your employees 
had been late twice running, and 
promised not to do it again, and then 
he was late again, what would you 
do about it ? 

Now some people—as it might 
be you, Gough-Saunders—might say 
“I'd fire him”: and others—as it 
might be you, Miss Peters—might 
say “I'd give him another chance.” 

And both of you would be wrong. 
If you wanted to get the approval of 
Dr. Erwin Taylor and Mr. Theodore 
Kunin of the Cleveland Western 
Reserve University Personnel Re- 
search Institute, you'd say “I'd 
find out why he was late.” 

No, Miss Peters, I definitely was 
not making any underhand innuendo 
regarding persistent lateness on your 


same 


soon to 
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COCKBURN 


part, but since you bring it up... 
Ah, yes, I see Yes, yes 

I don’t know that we need to go into 
such entirely intimate detail, Miss 
Peters .. . Did he indeed? Oh, I say, 
good Lord! ... Well, that certainly 
does reveal quite a situation, Miss 
Peters. Possibly if you could just 
keep it to yourself till the psychiatrist 
gets here... I wonder what his 
reason for being late is, incidentally. 

You see, all the time with these 
questions they’re doing what they 
eall “painting a full-length portrait 
of the candidate’s social adapt- 
ability.” They ask questions like 
“On meeting someone, do you wait 
for the other fellow to say hello 
first ?”” 

If the chap says he waits for the 
other fellow to say it first, that tells 
the Company that what they have 
here is a man with an over-developed 
hostility factor, hates the human 
race. Might be some use glowering 
in a kennel at the main gate of the 
factory, no good as a salesman. If he 
telis them that he says “Hello” 
before the other fellow, that demon- 
strates obtrusive aggressiveness 
(negative character trait, no promo- 
tion), or it may prove the chap’s a 
social scrounger, visibly trying to get 
to know people who don’t want to 
know him (another negative trait— 
no promotion). 

They also like the candidate to 
answer a few homey questions 
designed to elicit the low-down on 
his wife and relatives, because what’s 
the good of a man having hundred 
per cent environment-reaction, and 
then his wife turns out to be malad- 
justed to the wife of a Top 
Executive? Not the way to run a 
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successful modern business, Gough- 
Saunders. 

After the “revealing situation” 
questions comes the stress interview. 

This is so important that I think 
I'l! just read you an account of one 
such cosy scene as described by a 
magazine reporter. E. Taylor and 
Theo Kunin are on the job. 

“The subject was a Solar Steel 
employee, Mr. X. Dr. Taylor had 
said to me in advance, ‘I intentionally 
will not introduce you. This is a 
stress interview, and your un- 
explained presence will add to the 
stress.’ 

“After half a dozen questions the 
stress was turned on. Dr. Taylor 
said ‘Mr. X, I'll play the réle of a 
customer who for some reason has 
stopped doing business with your 
company. You have to win the 
business back.’” 

Then the conversation, as re- 
ported by the magazine writer, goes 
like this: 

Mr. X. J haven't had an order 
from you for some time. Is anything 
wrong ¢ 

Dr. Taylor. No, nothing’s wrong. 

Mr. X. Well—I mean, we took 
care of you when steel was short, 
didn’t we ? 

Dr. Taylor. D’you think I’m 
under obligation to you? 

Mr. X. 1 wouldn't say that. I 
just mean we took good care of you. 

Dr. Taylor. You made a profit on 
every ton, didn’t you? 

Mr. X. All I mean is, I'd like to 
be fair about this thing. 

Dr. Taylor. Oh, then you think 
I’m being unfair! 

Mr. X. Oh, no. That’s not what 


I meant. I just thought—well, steel 
might be short again some time. 

Dr. Taylor. Are you threatening 
me ¢ 








At this point, the magazine man 
reports: “Poor Mr. X. had consider- 
able colour in his cheeks, and just 
when [ thought he'd blow his top 
Kunin came to the rescue by taking 
the interview up another path... 
There were no answers to many of 


the ‘stress questions’; they were 
framed expressly, as Dr. Taylor 
put it, ‘to get Mr. X in deep—and 


then get him in deeper.” 

Now that’s the kind of thing, 
Gough-Saunders, that’s to 
British business life a finer, 
friendlier, dollar- 


going 
make 
grander, 
earning enterprise. 

Suppose we try a little stress 
interview of our own. Let’s pretend 
that you're trying to find out why 


more 


someone hasn’t repeated his order 
for our product . 

No, no, Gough-Saunders, This 
is an imaginary interview. To say 
nobody but an idiot would repeat his 


order for our product is definitely not 


sound stimulus-reaction. 
And please keep that obtrusive. 


aggression-trend of yours under 
control. 
Leaving us? You too, Miss 


Peters / 
Lacking in stress resistance, both 
of them, I suppose. 


Ah, good morning. You're the 
psychiatrist, I take it’ It so happens 
there's a little personnel problem 
that’s just come up... 


a a 


think 
island 


‘For people in Britain who 
that life on a small West Indian 
may be somewhat primitive, Mr. Nias adds 
that there is piped water throughout the 
island, all the main roads are asphalted 
and there is a deadly air 
Vickers Vikings to Trinidad.” 

Voice of St. Lucia 


We should feel isolated. 
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Can’t Help Loving That Man 


H. 


F the original reports had said 
that Mr. Beria was hiding in the 
Chislehurst caves with a suitcase 

containing the latest Mark IT Soviet- 
type hydrogen bomb, which he 
declined to hand over to anyone but 
the Prime Minister or Sir Herbert 
Williams, I should have been inclined 
to believe them—only making a 
mental reservation that it would 
turn out to be the old Mark I bomb 
after all. But the suggestion that he 
was in South America was impossible 
to take seriously. South America is 
too easy, too novelettish altogether. 
Edgar Wallace sent all his wanted 
characters there, if you remember. 
Hitler set off for those parts in a 
submarine years ago, and hasn't 
got there yet. It is a continent 
bristling with non-arrivals, 

Much more promising was the 
news that Lavrenti Beria had reached 
“a neutral non-Communist country 
in Europe,” generally regarded as a 
shrewd periphrasis for Switzerland. 
Whence this news emanated I am 
unable, owing to a certain lack of 
uniformity in the eighteen cuttings 
that litter my desk, to say; but it 
was almost certainly either a source 
close to Senator McCarthy, a spokes- 
man, a go-between, an anonymous 
agent of the Senate Investigating 
Sub-Committee, Colonel Ulio Amoss, 
or a highly-placed informant. My 
money, bearing in mind the geo- 
graphy of Switzerland, is on the 
last-mentioned. But the source was 
unimportant. What mattered was 
that Lavrenti P. Beria had flown 
to Switzerland with three aides, and 
Senator McCarthy’s sub-committee 
had been in touch with him. 

True, Mr. Knecht, chief of 
Geneva police, poured cold water on 
the story. But Mr. Knecht was not 
at this time in a very receptive state. 
Mr. Knecht deserves our sympathy. 
When you have been badgered for 
the past fortnight or so by a stream 
of callers—Foreign Office officials, 
M.1.5 men, and other riff-raff—all 
demanding to know whether you 
have seen a lady with two children 
and a baby proceeding eastwards, it 
is too much to find a queue of 
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reporters on your doorstep eagerly 
inquiring for a gentleman with spec- 
tacles and protruding ears, believed 
to be going west. 

So far, then, there was no 
positive compulsion to dismiss the 
Beria story as a baseless canard. 
Indeed, to a man with his finger on 
the pulse of Soviet affairs, a con- 
temporary news-item about political 
upheavals in Transcaucasian Georgia 
seemed to lend a slight additional 
weight to the report. The dismissal 
of the Georgian Prime Minister last 
Tuesday, and the substitution of 
Mr. Mamaladze for Mr. Mirtskhulava 
as First Secretary of the Georgian 
Communist party, may not strike the 
man in the street as a direct in- 
dication that Mr. Beria has reached 
Switzerland; but the man in the 
street is perhaps not aware that Mr. 
Beria had special influence in Georgia. 
Berianism was rife there. Is it not 
possible then that the dismissed 
P.M. and Mr. Mirtskhulava smuggled 
him out, and are now about to pay 
the penalty—unless, of course, they 
are already on their way to South 
America? I don’t press the point. 
But it is the sort of coincidence that 
would rate a paragraph in any of 
those ‘“‘Newsletters,” and what is 
sauce for the geese is good enough 
for me. (I use the word “geese” in 
no disrespectful sense; on the con- 
trary, I am thinking of the ones 
that were always cackling that the 
Capitol was in danger.) In any case, 
I am grateful to Mr. Mamaladze for 
brightening my breakfast-table. 

That consideration aside, it has 
to be admitted that in the last day 
or two (at the time of writing) a 
certain pessimism has overtaken the 
Press in the matter of Mr. Beria. 
Yesterday he made only a single- 
column heading on the back page of 
my newspaper. To-day I cannot 
find him at all. The nearest thing to 
a mention is from Our Washington 
Correspondent who writes: “ Reports 
that a Russian pilot had flown a 
MIG to the United States and was 
locked up in the county gaol at 
Champaign, Illinios, were broadcast 
to-day.” And even that small flicker 
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of hope soon dies away. For Our 
Correspondent goes on, * But it was 
discovered that the ‘refugee’ was an 
Air Force intelligence man taking part 
in a civil defence test.” 

It will be a thousand pities if 
nothing has occurred, between now 
and the time these words are read, 
to re-quicken hopes of Mr. Beria’s 
escape. I have felt immensely drawn 
to the man ever since I read that 
“he will speak only to President 
Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, 
or Senator McCarthy.” This shows 
a sense of position, a social exclusive- 
that even the Lowells and 
Cabots of Boston scarcely rivalled. 
And, quite apart from that, one 
wants enormously to hear what he 
has to say. “All he knows about the 
international Communist conspiracy, 
including the names of U.S. agents” 
—such, according to one highly- 


ness, 


placed source or circle, was to be the 
burden of his tale. What an earful 
for Senator McCarthy! What an 
earful, if Mr. Beria has a Stalinesque 
sense of fun, for us all! I cannot see 


what is to prevent him from naming 
the President, or, better, dropping a 
batch of top secret American plans 
out of his wallet, with “Hope these 
will be useful. Sincerely, Joe,” 
scrawled on the backs in a good 
imitation of the Senator’s own hand- 
writing. In no time we should have 
a Senate Committee investigating the 
Senate Investigating Sub-Committee, 
As the New York Herald-Tribune 
says, ‘‘Malenkov may have a reason 
for winking at his rival’s escape; if 
Beria did reach the West it might be 
best to deal with him carefully.” 
Yes. And when he had done his 
worst, and been brain-washed, and 
confessed to deviationism and un- 
American activities, it might be best 
to send him to South America and 
thus make sure that he would never 
be heard of again. Or perhaps he 
could be returned to Russia on an 
exchange basis? If he did not much 
want to go, it would be fair to let 
Russian agents try to persuade him 
for six months or so—under Czecho- 
slovakian supervision, of course. 


Abandon | lope 


“Why don't you drop dead?” 


Lines written after a vain attempt to gain audience with Mr. Bob Hope, solicited in order to kiss his foot. 


H, it was easier far 
For mediawval peasants 
To greet their Saint or Czar 
With little presents, 
Or for Tibetans to approach the Dalai Lama, 
Than penetrate the bar 
That guards the movie star 
From far-off Yonkers or Duluth or Alabama. 


These modern moguls reign 
In D**ml*r carriages, 
Inhabiting (with train) 
The R*tz or Cl*r*dg*s, 
And myriad courtiers shield them from the serfs that 
pester. 
For clowns who entertain 
The public must maintain 
A retinue. Does it, I muse, include a Jester? 


Bright-eyed as day began, 
And louting in advance, 
I tried, a fervent fan, 
To catch a little glance 


Of Hope, Bob Hope, him of the nose and gag-free gag. 


But ah, the triple ban 
Encompassing the man! 
Ah, what divinity doth hedge the crownéd wag! 


The hotel said “* He’s out.” 
The valet said ‘ He’s sleeping.” 
His manager devout 
The while his watch was keeping, 
With hourly vigilance amounting to obsessional 
And someone else—about 
Third Secretary, no doubt 
Kindly suggested I should try his golf professional, 


Court Chamberlains in gold 
Kept monarchs in duress ; 
And priestesses of old 
Guarded the Pythoness. 
The film comedian glories in his Representative. 
Bob Hope’s was manifold 
But then (or so I’m told) 
Hydras were by vocation notably preventative 


Dauntless my slug-horn I 
Raised in a higher tone 
Against the Dark Tower, by 
Use of the telephone 
A drunken atheist seeking audience of the 
Pope 
Under the Switzers’ eye 
Could not have got less nigh. 
“To hell!” at last I murmured, and abandoned Hope. 
Lione. HALe 





Boswell on the Grand Tour 
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A VISIT TO MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE 


ONDAY 24 pecemper. After calling on my 
bankers, Cazenove, Claviére et fils, from whom I 
received payment of a bill granted me by Split- 

gerber and Daum, and on Chappuis et fils, to whom I was 
addressed by Messrs. Herries and Cochrane, I took a coach 
for Ferney, the seat of the illustrious Monsieur de Voltaire. 
I was in true spirits ; the earth was covered with snow ; I sur- 
veyed wild nature with a nobleeye. I called upall the grand 
ideas which I have ever entertained of Voltaire. The 
first object that struck me was his church with this 
inscription: “Deo erexit Voltaire MDCCLXI.” His 
chateau was handsome. I was received by two or three 
footmen, who showed me into a very elegant room. 
I sent by one of them a letter to Monsieur de Voltaire 
which I had from Colonel Constant at The Hague. He 
returned and told me, “Monsieur de Voltaire is very 
much annoyed at being disturbed. He is abed.” I was 
afraid that I should not see him. Some ladies and 
gentlemen entered, and I was entertained for some time. 
At last Monsieur de Voltaire opened the door of his 
apartment, and stepped forth. I surveyed him with 
eager attention, and found him just as his print had 
made me conceive him. He received me with dignity, 


and that air of the world which a Frenchman acquires 
in such perfection. 


He had a slate-blue, fine frieze 





greatcoat night-gown, and a three-knotted wig. He 
sat erect upon his chair, and simpered when he spoke. 
He was not in spirits, nor I neither. All I presented was 
the “foolish face of wondering praise.” 

We talked of Scotland. He said the Glasgow editions 
were “‘trés belles.” I said, “‘An Academy of Painting 
was also established there, but it did not succeed. Our 
Scotland is no country for that.” He replied with a 
keen archness, ‘No; to paint well it is necessary to have 
warm feet. It’s hard to paint when your feet are cold.” 
Another would have given a long dissertation on the 
coldness of our climate. Monsieur de Voltaire gave the 
very essence of raillery in half a dozen words. 

I told him that Mr. Johnson and I intended to make 
a tour through the Hebrides, the Northern Isles of 
Scotland. He smiled, and cried, ‘ Very well; but I shall 
remain here. You will allow me to stay here?” 
“Certainly.” “Well, then go. I have no objections 
at all.” 

I asked him if he still spoke English. He replied, 
“No. To speak English one must place the tongue 
between the teeth, and I have lost my teeth.” 

He was curious to hear anecdotes from Berlin. He 
asked who was our Minister there. I said we had only a 
chargé @affaires. “ Ah!” said he, “un chargé d'affaires 
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est guére chargé.” He said Hume was “a true 
philosopher.” 

As we talked, there entered Pére Adam, a French 
Jesuit, who is protected in the house of Voltaire. What 
a curious idea. He was a lively old man with white 
hair. Voltaire cried in English, ‘There, Sir, is a young 
man, a scholar who is learning your language, a broke 
soldier of the Company of Jesus.” “Ah,” said Pére 
Adam, “‘a young man of sixty.” 

Monsieur de Voltaire did not dine with us. Madame 
Denis, his niece, does the honours of his house very well. 
She understands English. She was remarkably good to 
me. I sat by her and we talked much. I became lively 
and most agreeable. We had a company of about 
twelve. The family consists of seven. The niece of the 
great Corneille lives here. She is married to a Monsieur 
Dupuits. The gates of Geneva shut at five, so I was 
obliged to hasten away after dinner without seeing any 
more of Monsieur de Voltaire. 

THURSDAY 27 DECEMBER. ... I then went to Ferney, 
where I was received with complacency and com- 
plimented on my letter... 

Between seven and eight we had a message that 
Voltaire was in the drawing-room. He always appears 
about this time anight, pulls his bell and cries, ‘ Fetch 
Pére Adam.” The good Father is ready immediately, 
and they play at chess together. I stood by Monsieur 
de Voltaire and put him in tune. He spoke sometimes 
English and sometimes French. He gave me a sharp 
reproof for speaking fast. “How fast you foreigners 
speak!” “We think that the French do the same.” 
“Well, at any rate, J don’t. I speak slowly, that’s what 
I do”; and this he said with a most keen tone. He got 
into great spirits. I would not go to supper, and so I 
had this great man for about an hour and a half at a 
most interesting téte-i-téte. I have written some 
particulars of it to Temple, and as our conversation was 
very long, I shall draw it up fully in a separate paper. 
When the company returned, Monsieur de Voltaire 
retired. They looked at me with complacency and 
without envy. Madame Denis insisted that I should 
sup; I agreed to this, and a genteel table was served for 
me in the drawing-room, where I ate and drank cheer- 
fully with the gay company around me. I was very 
lively and said, “I am magnificence itself. I eat alone, 
like the King of England.” In short this was a rich 
evening. 

FRIDAY 28 DECEMBER. Last night Monsieur de 
Voltaire treated me with polite respect: “I am sorry, 
Sir, that you will find yourself so badly lodged.” I 
ought to have a good opinion of myself, but from my 
unlucky education I cannot get rid of mean timidity as 
to my own worth. I was very genteelly lodged. My 
room was handsome. The bed, purple cloth lined with 
white quilted satin; the chimney-piece, marble, and 
ornamented above ... Monsieur de Voltaire’s country- 
house is the first I have slept in since I slept in that of 
some good Scots family—Kellie, indeed. I surveyed 
every object here with a minute attention and most 
curiously did I prove the association of ideas. Every- 
thing put me fully in mind of a decent Scots house, 
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“ Psst! Your *G’ string’s gone!” 


and I thought surely the master of the family must 
go to church and do as public institutions require; and 
then I made my transition to the real master, the 
celebrated Voltaire, the infidel, the author of so many 
deistical pieces and of the Pucelle d'Orléans. 

I awaked this morning bad, even here. Yet | 
recovered, and as I was here for once in a lifetime, and 
wished to have as much of Voltaire as possible, I sent 
off Jacob to Geneva, to stop my coach to-day and to 
bring it out to-morrow, I then threw on my clothes 
and ran like the Cantab in the imitation of Gray's Elegy, 
“with hose ungartered,” to Voltaire’s church, where I 
heard part of a mass and was really devout... I sent to 
Monsieur de Voltaire a specimen of my poem called 
Parliament. 1 also wrote a fair copy of my Ode on 
Ambition for him, and inscribed it thus: “‘ Most humbly 
presented to Monsieur de Voltaire, the glory of France, 
the admiration of Europe, by Mr. Boswell, who has had 
the honour of regarding and loving him in private life 
at his Chateau de Ferney.” 

He was bad to-day and did not appear before dinner. 
We dined well as usual. It was pleasant for me to 
think I was in France. In the afternoon I was dullish, 
At six I applied to the secretary for a volume of Voltaire’s 
plays, and went to my room, and read his Mahomet in 
his own house. It was curious, this. A good, decent, 
trusty servant had fire and wax candles and all in 
order for me. There is at Ferney the true hospitality. 
All are master of their rooms and do as they please. 
I should have mentioned yesterday that when I arrived, 
Monsieur Rieu carried me to a room where the maids 
were and made me point out which of them I meant in 
my letter to Madame Denis. Monsieur de Voltaire was 
sick and out of spirits this evening, yet I made him talk 
some time. His conversation shall be all collected into 
one piece. I may perhaps insert it in this my journal, 


a “B 
“WHY INSURANCE COMPANIES ARE REVOLTING” 


Title of a Digest article 


Another of those probes. 














Shadow over Broadway 


_- ae rene 


F you can spare me a moment of 
your valuable time, let us 
consider the New York musical 

comedy theatre. It is a subject 
fraught with interest. What is going 
to happen to it? Can it last? If so, 
how much longer? Will there not 
come a day when you reach out for 
it and find it isn’t there? Are the 
rising costs of production ever going 
to stop rising? And if they don’t 
stop rising, what will the harvest be ? 
It is difficult enough to prise the 
required two hundred and_ fifty 
thousand dollars out of the investing 
public now, What will it be like 
to-morrow ¢ 

Have you ever tried to touch 

anyone for two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars? It is by no means 
the same thing as asking for that 
fiver till Wednesday, old man. It 
takes doing. Howard Dietz, the 
lyrist of The Band Wagon, once 
wrote an opening chorus for a revue 
which Max Gordon, a prominent 
Broadway manager, produced. It 
ran: 


WODEHOUSE 


What's all that cheering in the streets? 

What's all that cheering you're 
hearing in the streets ? 

Max Gordon’s raised the money, 

Max Gordon's raised the money... 


and while joining in the cheering, 
one cannot help dropping a silent 
tear as one thinks of what the poor 
devil must have gone through. And 
in his capacity of prominent Broad- 
way manager he has had to do it 
again and again and again. 

How anyone who has once raised 
the money for a New York musical 
ean bring himself to do it a second 
time is more than I can imagine. 
A few years ago a management 
decided that the moment had come 
to revive a show with which I had 
been connected and asked me to 
come to a ‘backers’ audition” to 
lend them moral suppert. I was 
there through the grim proceedings 
and came away feeling like one of 
those can-you-spare-a-nickel-for-a- 
cup-of-coffee gentlemen of leisure 
who pop up through the pavement 
in front of you as you take your 
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walks abroad. My hat, quite a good 
one, seemed battered and shapeless, 
there were cracks in the uppers of 
my shoes, and an unwholesome 
growth of hair had sprouted on my 
cheeks, accompanied by a redness 
and swelling of the nose. I felt 
soiled. (There were headlines in 
all the papers—WopEHOUSE FEELS 
SoILeED). 

A backers’ audition is composed 
of cringing mendicants—the manage- 
ment, a pianist, some hired singers 
and some friends and supporters who 
are there to laugh and applaud— 
and a little group of fat, rich men 
with tight lips and faces carved out 
of granite, whom you have assembled 
somehow and herded into a hotel 
sitting-room. These are the backers, 
or it might be better to say you hope 
they are the backers, for while there 
is unquestionably gold in them thar 
heels, the problem is how to extract 
it. 

Cigars, drinks and caviar have 
been provided, and the management 
proceeds to read the script, pausing 
at intervals to allow the hired singers 
to render the songs. The fat, rich 
men sit there with their eyes bulging, 
in a silence broken only by the 
champing of jaws and a musical 
gurgle as another whisky and soda 
goes down the gullet, and then, 
loaded to the Plimsoll mark with 
caviar, they file out, not having 
uttered a word. 

And this goes on and on. In order 
to collect the money to produce 
Oklahoma! eighty-nine of these 
auditions had to be given. I imagine 
that it was not till about the sixty- 
third that somebody stirred in his 
chair and brought out a cheque book. 
Perhaps one of the songs had touched 
his heart, reminding him of something 
his mother used to sing when he 
clustered about her knee, or possibly 
conscience whispered to him that as 
he was all that caviar ahead of the 
game he ought to do something 
about it. So he wrote his cheque. 

But for how much? Ten 
thousand? Twenty thousand? Even 
if it was fifty thousand it merely 
scratched the surface. {t is a matter 
of record that Oklahoma! was still 
twenty thousand short when it 
opened out of town, and would 
never have been brought into New 
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York if S. H. Behrman, the play- 
wright, had not come to the rescue. 

However, let us suppose that 
somehow you have contrived to 
wheedle two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars out of the moneyed 
classes, what then? You are then 
faced with the prospect of having 
to play to thirty-three thousand a 
week simply to break even. I was 
shown the weekly balance sheet of 
an apparently very prosperous 
musical comedy the other day. The 
gross box office receipts were 
$36,442.90, which sounds fine, but 
after all expenses had been paid the 
profit on the week was $3,697.83. 
I am no mathematician, but it looked 
to me as if they would have to go on 
doing $37,000 a week for about a 
year and a half before the backers 
drew a cent. No wonder these 
prudent men are so often inclined 
to settle for free cigars and caviar 
and not get mixed up in all that 
sordid business of paying out money. 





A musical comedy called Carnival 
in Flanders opened recently on 
Broadway. It cost almost exactly 
$350,000 to produce, and it came 
off after six performances. From 
now on, a script will have to be a 
singularly good script to attract the 
backers of that little entertainment. 
One predicts a well-marked dis- 
position on their part to keep the 
money in the old oak chest. 

That is why if you ever catch me 
in pensive mood, sitting with the 
chin supported in the hand and the 
elbow on the knee, like Rodin’s 
Thinker, you can be pretty sure 
that I am saying to myself “ Whither 
the New York musical comedy 
theatre?” or possibly “The New 
York musical comedy theatre .. . 
whither?” It is a question that 
constantly exercises me. I can’t see 
what, as the years roll by and costs 
continue to rise, is going to happen 
to the bally thing. 

Financing a straight play is, of 


Morgan Phillips Pulls the Strings 





course, simpler, as you require only 
$50,000. But even this is not easy 
Perhaps the best plan is to follow 
the example of a recent manager who 
induced a rich acquaintance to part 
with the necessary cash by reading 
him Eugene O'Neill's The Hairy 
Ape. ‘‘Good, don’t you think?” he 
said, “Terrific,” said the rich 
acquaintance. The manager then 
used the money to put on a bedroom 
farce which he had written, and when 
the backer saw it on the opening 
night in Philadelphia he was a little 
puzzled. “But this isn’t the play 
you read me,” he said. ‘Oh, well,” 
said the manager, “you know how 
these things always get changed 
around a bit at rehearsals.” 


a a 


“Walt Disney has followed Charlie 
Chaplin in making film history with 
‘shorts’. . .”-—T'he Observer 


Wasn't that Betty Grable? 





(“When we have had our row Labour will be a solid, united movement behind the leadership.”—Mr. Aneurin Bevan) 


HE lads in their hundreds to Margate come in for the fair, 
There’s men from the pits and the peerage, the press and the plough, 
The lads from the Right and the lads from the Centre are there, 


I wish one could fix them, I wish there 


were ways to restrain 


The talkative fellows who cannot resist 


an affray, 


And foster the view that the Party is 


riven in twain 


And there’s naught for the voter but 


voting a different way. 


And there with the rest are the lads that have come for a row. 


















But now you may see what a wonderful 


discipline’s mine, 


For leaving the conference flushed with 


their recent renown 


They carry back bright to the voter the 


Socialist line, 


The lads who made headlines at 


Margate by running it down 


B. A. Youna 














“MPTING you for a moment 

from the headline, “Put Your 

Lawn in Winter Trim,” 1 
should like to interest you in the 
idea that aircraft were dropping 
atomic bombs ten thousand years 
ago. From passages in the ancient 
Indian epic, Mahabarata, it seems 
less than wholly improbable. 

There was certainly nothing new 
about the vimana, or air-boat then, 
even though the nineteenth-century 
Sanskrit translators, conscientiously 
rendering it as ‘‘a car celestial; a 
flying chariot, self-propelled and 
self-moving; a flying palace,” may 
have thought it a bit far-fetched. 
It was obviously one of these which 
ended the battle between the de- 
scendants of Pandu and Kuru: 

“A blazing missile possessed of 
the radiance of smokeless fire was 
discharged . .. Clouds roared into 
the higher air... Huge elephants, 
burned by that weapon, fell all 
around The steeds and the 
chariots, burned by the energy of 
that weapon, resembled the trunks 
of trees that have been consumed 
in a forest conflagration .. .” 

And, afterwards, people's hair 
and nails fell out. Gales blew. 
Birds turned white. Food went bad. 

Of course, there may be nothing 
in it. Mr. Desmond Leslie, part- 
author of a book* I’ve been reading 
in a beach-shelter at Hove, only cites 
the incident, with many others 
neatly exhumed from pre-history, 
to chasten the scientists who wish 
* Flying Saucers Have Landed. Desmond 
Leslie and George Adamski. Published 
to-day by Werner Laurie, 12/6. 
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Space Ships that Pass— 


to dismiss, because they cannot 
explain, certain phenomena of our 
times. If Mr. Leslie could persuade 
them that atomic and other forces 
had been known to—had perhaps 
destroyed—Atlantis (for instance) 
they might then stop talking about 
balloons, ionized air, high-flying cob- 
webs and mass hysteria when they 
really mean (for want of a better 
phrase) flying saucers. They might 
admit, at last, that they don’t know 
everything. 

Even Mr. Leslie admits that. 
So does Mr. George Adamski, who 
contributes an account of his meet- 
ing with a spaceman, with witnesses’ 
sworn affidavits, and an interesting 
photograph of a saucer at close 
quarters—a bright, port-holed dish- 
cover on ball-bearings. 

What happened to the vimanas? 
Did they, with the survivors of the 
race that flew them, emigrate? To 
Venus, say? Were they worked on, 
and improved? In the old days they 
were pretty noisy. “When it set 
out,” says the Ramayana, chronicling 
a take-off, “its roar filled all the four 
points of the compass.” But the 
improved model of to-day is silent, 
as often as not. What did Mr. Saul 
Pett say when he saw a “lovely 


luminous orb” floating over his roof 


in New Jersey ? “ Planes makea noise. 
This object was as silent as death.” 

That was last year. But silencers 
had been developed as early as 
A.D. 1290, when, at Byland Abbey, 
Yorkshire, a portent in the night sky 
made itself known to the eye, not the 
ear, of Brother John. Led by Henry 
the Abbot “they all ran out, and lo! 
a large round silver thing like a disc 
flew slowly over them, and excited 
the greatest terror...” Silent, too, 
was the progress of other early 
sightings; the “long, fiery object” 
seen at Fliielen, Switzerland, in 
1619, “flying along a lake.” Globes 
of light over Florence, 1721. A ball 
of fire moving slowly over Edinburgh, 
1750. The flight of ‘numerous 
glowing dises’’ over Boulogne, 1779 
And so on...into the nineteenth 
century ... and the twentieth. 

It is then that we begin to hear 
not a “roar” but music with our 
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saucers. Why? Could it be that, for 
the first time since our own earth’s 
vimanas, they are coming near 
enough to be heard? Says the Book 
of Oahspie: “By music alone, some 
were propelled.” “A vimana,” writes 
another ancient chronicler, “can be 
moved by tunes and rhythms.” Are 
they powered, then, by vibrations? 

In 1890 a Philadelphia inventor 
named J. W. Keely surprised scientists 
by standing well away from an 
unconnected 25-horse-power motor 
and setting it in rapid motion by 
playing a note on a violin. What 
force is this? Has it anything to do 
with the “noise like an organ” 
described by a professor of physics 
who, with many others, watched 
a hundred saucers fly over the 
St. Gotthard Pass ? 

The notion of present-day vimanas 
powered by sound-waves conflicts, 
in my view, with the conventional 
tvpe of waste matter discharged, 
presumably from the motor-unit, by 
saucerseverywhere. Ice, for instance. 
Or marble cylinders. Or jelly. Jelly 
has frequently been jettisoned. 
(Island of Lethy, India, 1718; 
Heidelberg, July, 1811; ete., ete.). 
A Florida scoutmaster found himself 
last year under a saucer “hissing and 
hovering about ten feet from the 
ground,” and was narrowly missed 
by a large lump of jelly, four feet 
across and weighing, under sub- 
sequent examination, 442 pounds. It 
melts away before they can get it to 
an analyst. Otherwise, with those 
powerful orchestras in the sky, I 
might have been tempted to suggest 
that it was fiddler’s resin. 

Mr. Leslie is open to suggestions. 
So is Mr. Adamski, still hoping for an 
interpretation of his plaster casts of 
a spaceman’s footprints, with their 
mysterious message printed rubber- 
stamp-wise in the California desert. 
So, by this time, is the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which now admits over 
eighteen bundred “authentic” saucer 
sightings on its files. 

My suggestion to readers, if | 
might venture, would perhaps be to 
put their lawns in winter trim, after 
all. Something might want to land. 

J. B. Boornroyp 
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Beasts and Super-Beasts 


UTUMN is coming in, and the 
lights are going on all over 
London. But at the Zoo they 

have gone out; the Beasts now sit in 
darkness. No more does the flood- 
light shine to divert them, on 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, with the 
odd distractions of Humans. No 
more does the accordionist, alone in 
the empty bandstand, mimic the 
sounds of an orchestra across the 
fairy-lit chains of loud-speakers, 
making the tigers purr (or so he 
claimed), the elephants yawn, and 
the Churchill lion, brought up in 
Pinner, prick up his ears in anguished 
recollection. Each evening, in their 
semi-detached cages, amid the beds 
of prize dahlias, the Beasts sit, alone 
or in pairs, as bored as Humans 
without TV. 

In the last rays of summer a 
large pink mammal basks on the 
grass outside, asleep in a slip over 
Bernard Shaw's Prefaces. Within the 
bars, through the turnstiles, others 
of the species swarm, two-legged, 
slow-moving, whining now and then, 
as they proceed in droves into pens, 


to eat food fit only for Human 
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consumption. Superior species are fed 
above them, in a vast glass-fronted 
cage marked Fellows, or in a paddock 
next to the chimpanzees’ tea-lawn, 
for the Beasts to see. 

Here they can watch the clever 
way in which Humans suck fruit- 
squash through straws, and the 
clumsy way in which they eat 
bananas and oranges. Tactfully out 
of sight of them in the Bear Bar, 
other Humans munch honeycrunch, 
popcorn and nuts assorted. There is 
as yet no rationing for Beasts. But 
this amenity may soon arise, from 
Human encroachment on their staple 
diet. For the Human, extending his 
carnivorous habits, now eats horse, 
his traditional friend. 

He is thus greedily exterminating 
the race of Dartmoor and New Forest 
ponies, previously reserved for the 
Beasts. Even the venison and the 


Soay sheep from Whipsnade, sold off 
without too many questions asked, 
are insufficient to slake his appetites. 
But he will doubtless confer on the 
Beasts the compensating benefits of 


his own processed foods, crammed 
with vitamins, and these they may 
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learn, in a few generations, to 
digest. 

Meanwhile, the Beasts observe 
the Humans from the comfort and 
security of their private residences. 
Sleek and prosperous, they look 
down, as though from the windows 
of clubs, on this gregarious species, 
less fortunate than they. The lions 
maintain a dignified silence, broken 
only by an occasional roar of bore- 
dom; but the lion with the suburban 
upbringing shows an _ occasional 
interest in someone or other. 
The well-fed tigers pace backwards 
and forwards, like Humans pacing 
the deck of a ship. The polar bears 
lie prone on slabs, like Blimps; but 
one, a former infant prodigy, called 
Brumas, squirts his admirers with 
water, and shows a treachery to his 
keepers which is almost Human. 

The brown Human, 
discriminate carefully between the 
liberal and the needy, sitting up to 
beg food from the former like 
Humans begging loans; and between 
one bear and another there prevails 
an acute commercial rivalry. The 
parrots, in their search for attention, 
discriminate flagrantly between the 
Human sexes. The sloths walking, 
and the bats sleeping, upside down, 
show indifference. So do the snakes, 
even when a Human is brought by 
his Psycho-Analyst to handle them, 
to cure him of dreaming of them. 
The penguins pose with assumed 
reluctance for the photographer, 
even when he dresses them up in a 
Human bow-tie. 

Keepers thrive on the earnings of 
elephants, who pick up pennies with 
their trunks and return them to the 
donors if the total is under ninepence. 
Monkeys thrive on the maternal 
instincts of ladies, who give them 
infant foods out of tins, treat them 
to nursery teas of jam sandwiches 
and milk, and, at a later age, cups of 
tea and even an occasional quarter 
bottle of port. They have the Human 
habit of never forgetting a face, and 
often disliking one, while a raucous 
Human laugh will inspire their cold 
disapproval. But the chimpanzee 
who once served in the R.A.F. shook 
his squadron-leader warmly by the 


bears, as 
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hand when he returned to visit him, 
six years later. 

The Beasts enjoyed Social 
Security long before Lord Beveridge 
thought of it for Humans. They are 
freed from the necessity to work for 
a living as in jungles Human or 
Beastly. They can live the life to 
which Humans aspire, devoted to 
eating and sleeping without inter- 
ruption, with plenty of time to breed 
but littl more inclination to do so 
than Humans in similarly fortunate 
circumstances. They have no need 
to take exercise, so irksome in the 
jungle. 

Unlike the Human keeper of a 
sacred elephant, who was once killed 
by another, they have adequate 
police protection against other Beasts. 
Moreover they have no longer any- 
thing to fear from Humans, kept at 
a safe distance behind their bars; 
a free health service assures them 
immunity from the more offensive 
Human diseases; and they are 
enabled to live in peace until a ripe 





HE. in this world of optical illusion, 
Of artless loves by artificial light, 
Nothing is left but silence and seclusion 
And the long monotone of endless night. 
The damp spreads, and the silent dustfall dirties 
The pile and plush perfection of the hall; 
And the huge murals of the middle thirties 


Drop slowly from the wall. 





Above, where fretwork fancies beyond number 
Shone down through changing lights in pastel shades, 
Black bats, inverted in diurnal slumber, 
Hang headlong from the gilded cotonnades. 
Selow, an endless sea of empty places 
Stretches where once the torch-beams, pencil-thin, 
Probed the long lines of daft and dim-lit faces 
For gaps to plug with people coming in. 


In front, where cherished children chewed and chattered 
And left their loathsome litter long ago, 

The sour excreta of the mouse are scattered, 
And rats run endless errands to and fro. 

Behind, where seat-arms foiled a furtive passion, 
Frustrate before the feature film began, 

Strange creatures brood and breed and in their fashion 

Find a fulfilment here denied to man. 


old age, like the tortoise who is now 
one hundred and forty. 

Once or twice Beasts have been 
unlucky enough to stray from their 
cages into the Human jungle. There 
was the terrified lion who took 
immediate refuge under a bush, the 
orang-outang who leapt up a tree 
and built a nest, and the chimpanzee 
who, more rashly, boarded a bus. 
The experience for each was dis- 
agreeable but brief. All soon 
returned to that ideal life which 
Humans, in this Century of the 
Common Beast, may yet achieve. 
And if they are bored—well, after 
all, that’s only Human. 
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Water Nationalization: a Beginning 
“THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 
One Sea Reserved 
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Please take your Railway 
ticket with you.” 
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Elegy in a Deserted Cinema 


Circa A.D. 1960 
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That was before the flight of science and fashion 
Had stripped the profits from the silver screens, 
And Rank gone into radio-telepassion, 
And Korda into women’s magazines: 
Before the church which had been reconditioned 
For pictures had become a church again: 
Before the studios had been requisitioned, 
And Dr. Buchman bought the Gaumont chain. 


But now the building, empty and neglected, 
Harbours no loves but less than human types. 
The lush electric organ, disconnected, 
Has not a note in all its hundred pipes. 
The bright embodiment of all man cherished, 
A generation's cynosure, has waned, 
The gods of a forgotten age have perished: 
Only the empty temple has remained. 
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** Incidentally—twhat worldly 
goods have you?” 





This was the mental mirror of a nation 
Here faith filled large lacunw left by sight 
Here the unconscious cried for consummation 
And, half-assuaged, came out into the light 
Here in the sounding dark some peace was given 
To every empty soul that watched below. 
Here every woman found her David Niven 
And every man his Marilyn Monroe. 





P. M. Hupparp 
















Badger at Bay 


: HERE be more foxes on my 
farm now, sir, than there is 
rabbits,” 

Jack Giffard, having made his 
complaint, stood his ground solidly 
waiting for my reply. I couldn't 
think of one. 

“T saw a vixen with seven cubs 
out on the cliffs only yesterday. 
Plaving like puppies, they were.” 

He fingered his cap nervously. | 
found myself staring at his starched 
dickey. It looked as if it might pop 
out from his waistcoat any minute. 
I dragged my eyes down to his well- 
dubbined leggings. 

“My wife says it’s impossible to 
keep a fowl on the place.” 

“Keep a dog.” 

“We do.” 

“Lock your 
nights.” 

“We do. But they foxes are so 
brazen; they pick off a fowl while 
it’s still light. And that’s a serious 
matter, sir. Eygs used to make half 
our rent,” 

I now got his drift. Because I 
could no longer afford to keep a 
pack of hounds there was a good 
chance that my tenant would have 
to economize too and not pay me 
any rent. 

“Why don’t you ask the Telcott 
to put ina day?” 

“Too far,” he said, ‘and their 
own country ’s swarming with the 
vermin as it is.” 

“All right, Giffard, [I'll bring the 
dogs down and a couple of men and 


poultry up = at 


BY 


see if we can't get a day’s sport 
digging them out.” 


His smali-holding of some forty 
rough acres lies on the Atlantic cliff. 
The two terriers circled bemused with 
scent. Then they stopped at an 
earth hidden under a clump of gorse. 


But I could see by the pile of 


soiled bracken outside that this was 
a badger’s burrow. Of all wild 
animals they are the cleanest, and 
change their bedding regularly. They 
sleep by day and hunt by night. 
But by far their most commendable 
habit is this: all badgers are 
bachelors; well, that’s to say, the 
You 
Both sexes keep 
to their own burrows, sometimes 
separated by a mile or more. The 
male scents the female during the 
breeding season; their honeymoon 
is brief. He promptly returns to his 
monastic seclusion, and she to hers. 
The dogs began to badger. One 
man cut the gorse bush while the 
other dug. A badger is the best sport: 
there was no shifting men or dogs 
on to a fox that morning. In the old 
days a badger’s ward was usually 
attached to a bear-garden. He kept 
his badger in a large box and bets 
were laid how many times a bull- 
terrier would succeed in drawing the 
cornered animal within five minutes. 
As the spade went down where 
the burrow curled round the root of 
the gorse, both dogs barked fero- 
ciously—as much from fear as fight. 


rest are spinsters. never see 


a pair together. 


RONALD 
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They stood an even chance of getting 
the worst of it. Then one dog sprang 
sideways as the white head of the 
badger shot from the burrow and 
brought his jaws together on the 
terrier’s flank. The dog howled, 
while the other went to his rescue by 
going straight at the badger’s throat. 
Over and over they went in a tussle, 
the badger more than holding his 
own. It was Giffard who put an end 
to the fight. 

“Don’t let your dogs spoil his 
skin,” he shouted. ‘Call them off 
now or they'll damage it.” And he 
took one terrier by the tail and 
dragged him away. I managed to 
part the other, and at the same time 
one of the men threw his coat over 
the badger which, apart from a torn 
ear, was quite unscathed. 

“Here, he’s all yours,” I 
to Giffard. “I suppose you can sell 
his skin for about four pounds.” 

“Not to-day, sir, I can’t. Them 
electric razors have quite ruined the 
market for badgers. There's not the 
same demand for shaving brushes 
and what they do make now is this 
new-fangled nylon.” 

“Then what are you going to do 
with him?” 

“Put him to work,” the farmer 
said. i’m plagued 
to death in my orchard.” 

He carried the badger. We 
followed. Then he set the animal 
down by a bank where there was a 
wasps’ The animal went 
straight in, oblivious to our presence 
and to the insects which set about his 
hide, stinging him on every quarter. 
In three minutes he’d dug down to 
the nest and was eating the wasps’ 


said 


“Come and see. 


nest. 


larvee. 

“If you go inside, sir, my wife 
will dab her blue-bag on that,” 
Ciffard said, glancing at the angry 
sting on my forehead. 

I did. And I made a mental 
note of the fact that there were at 
least three full crates of eggs in her 
kitchen. 


B r 
Another Sovfet Canard 


“U.N. STAND ON PRISONERS” 
New Zealand paper 
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Kafka Aa Trois 


Milena, Franz Kafka. 
Edited by Willi Haas; translated by 
Tania and James Stern. Secker and 
Warburg, 18,)- 

RANZ KAFKA (1883-1924) is 
chiefly known for his novels, 
The Castle and The Trial, books 
not by any means sympathetic to 
all readers. The former describes 
efforts to reach a mysterious “castle,” 
image of life itself as seen by those 
who feel themselves fated to be out- 
side normal human activities; in the 
latter, the hero (always called “K’’) 
is arrested for some unknown mis- 
deed, and brought to trial; one of 
the terrible aspects of his case being 
that he, too, feels himself guilty, 
although unaware of having com- 
mitted any offence. Written as 
fantasy, The Trial seems nowadays 
to. have an appalling practical bear- 
ing on those political processes 
staged in Communist countries in 
which the prisoner is the first to 
allege his own guilt. Kafka’s gift is 


Letters to 


to express his own uneasy states of 


mind, rather than for the more usual 
aim of a novel, to tell a story or 
indicate interplay of character. 

His family were practising Jews, 
living in Prague. He suffered from 
an uneasy, depressing relationship 
with his father, whom he felt he 
had disappointed, and worked (like 
Aubrey Beardsley) in an insurance 
agency. <A journal kept intermit- 
tently reveals some of his life and 
is of as much interest as—perhaps 
even of greater interest than—his 
novels, Although he always wanted 
to marry, and was engaged several 
times, his inability to cope with life 
prevented him from doing so. He 
was a keen observer of all that went on 
round him, and had depths of humour 
in spite of his own melancholy. 

These letters were written to a 
married woman with whom Kafka 
had a love affair when he was thirty- 
eight and she about twenty-five. 
They are admirably translated by 
Tania and James Stern, whose 
rendering seems more fluid than that 
of the Diaries (which are also some- 
what Americanized) in this same 


definitive English edition of Kafka’s 
works. Mr. Willi Haas’s introduction 
is brief, and at times—perhaps owing 
to delicacies implicit in the situation 

a trifle vague. The woman’s name 
was Milena Jesenska. Married to a 
Jew, she herself belonged to an old 
Czech family. Kafka had a fiancée 
at this time, while Milena, so we are 


process of 
She 


informed, was in slow 
separating from her husband. 
was herself an able writer. The 
affair lasted about two years. 
Milena’s life ended horribly in 1944 
in the German concentration camp 
at Ravensbriick, an account of 
which is given in Frau Margarete 
Buber-Neumann’s book, Under Two 
Dictators. These letters were con- 
cealed during the German occupation. 
They should have been given an 
index. 

Kafka’s own character, his 
agonies, his irony, his charm, here 
come out clearly. Indeed, he emerges 
as a more attractive figure than 
Milena herself. The period was 
1920-22, when Czechoslovakia had 
only just come into existence as a 
sovereign state. Kafka lived in 
Prague, Milena in Vienna. They 
would meet at Giimnd, and Kafka 
was always forgetting to have his 
passport put in order, resulting in 
every kind of difficulty with officials. 
At times he was tortured by jealousy. 
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“T did not misunderstand you in 
regard to your husband, You pour 
the whole secret of your indestruct- 
ible holding-together, this rich in- 
exhaustible secret, again and again 
into the worry over his boots. 
Something in it torments me, I don’t 
exactly know what. It’s after all 
very simple: Should you leave him 
he will either live with another 
woman or go and live in a boarding- 
house, and his boots will be better 
cleaned than now. This is silly and 
not silly, I don’t know what tor- 
ments me so much in these remarks. 
Perhaps you know?” 

He tells the story of how as a 
child he wanted to give a_ ten 
kreuzer piece to an old beggar 
woman, but feeling it too large a sum 
to present all at once, he changed the 
coin into ten separate kreuzers and 
ran round and round the block, put- 
ting in one kreuzer at a time. How- 
ever, the distance wes so great 
that the beggar woman finally lost 
patience and went home, and Kafka 
returned to his mother “morally 
exhausted.” It is interesting to learn 
that the son of one of his friends 
had read Stalky and Co. seventy-five 
times. 

These letters were not, of course, 
intended for publication, and they 
contribute much to the picture of a 
remarkable personality. They make 
a strange, moving, unhappy book. 
Perhaps they should specially be 
recommended to those who have up 
to now found Kafka’s work not 
wholly to their taste, for they make 
his ways and thoughts more easily 
explicable. ANTHONY POWELL 


Things to Come 


Limbo 90. Bernard Wolfe. Secker and 
Warburg, 15/- 

The trouble about novels of the 
future, novels of life on another 
planet, Wars between the Worlds, 
Peralandra, 1984 and all that, is 
that there are no pro abilities by 
which we can judge them, any more 
than there are probabilities in a 
fairy story. Of a novel of the present 
day we can say “They would not 
have behaved like that”; of an 
historical novel, “They could not 
have behaved like that at that date.” 
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But when Mr. Wolfe tells us that in 
1990 men will throw flames out of their 
arms, that the earth will open and 
engulf cities, that athletes will jump 
fantastic heights from artificial legs 
though he does not himself pretend to 
understand how these things will 
happen—there is really little that we 
can say but “‘Oh, yeah.” 

If the inhabitants of Mr. Wolfe’s 
world are human beings, as we use the 
phrase, these things would clearly have 
been impossible. If he wishes to tell us 
that the surgical jokes and jerks to 
which they have been subjected have 
left some of them with full powers of 
aggression and deceit but robbed 
others utterly of all initiative, all 
curiosity and all intelligence, then 
there is really nothing for the critic to 
say but that, if there aren’t any rules 
to the game, he won't play. 

C. B. 


The Sikhs. Khushwant Singh. Allen 
and Unwin, 16/- 

The Sikhs were the most interesting, 
the most dangerous and much the most 
lovable community in Northern India 
in pre-partition days; and it is sad to 
find a well-informed and dispassionate 
Sikh producing what is avowedly a 
sort of advance obituary notice of his 
people. It is Mr. Khushwant Singh’s 
contention that in a few decades 
Sikhism will be absorbed in Hinduism 
and the Sikhs as a separate community 
extinct; and the facts, and the char- 
acter of the Sikhs themselves, seem to 
support him. They were never nation- 
builders. The gift of combined action 
constantly eluded them; and sikhdn- 
shdhi, Sikh rule, was an accepted 
synonym for administrative chaos a 
century after it had lost its literal 
meaning. 

Partition was materially ruinous to 
them, and threw them into the arms 
of a Hindu India far more dangerous, 
in the long run, to their separate sur- 
vival than the British Government in 
India had ever been. Seeing the end 
at hand, the author has produced a 
detailed, informative and remarkably 
detached and unemotional book. His 
rigidly correct attitude to his facts is, 
indeed, slightly chilling; and a more 
human approach, surely excusable in 
the circumstances, might have con- 
veyed more of the tragic appeal of his 
subject. P.M. H. 


Quick Bright Things. Isobel Strachey. 
Cape, 106 

The characters in this clever 
re-creation of a not altogether attrac- 
tive phase of modern life seem, as one 
looks back at their short eventful 
history, to be engaged in a kind of 
amatory square dance. There is a 
deal of honouring partners, marital or 
migratory, and even more promenading 





with a succession of other people, all 
apparently equally pleasing. 

Una Cleves, who is, to the reader, 
the most important dancer, has 
divorced her husband and never quite 
succeeds, in spite of many fluttering 
hopes, in replacing him. She lives in 
Kensington, and has one daughter 
who grows out of ugly-ducklinghood in 
the course of the story, and a vast 
circle of friends and acquaintances, 
some of whom talk extremely amus- 
ingly. One of them is so perfect a 
portrait of the man whose conversation 
with women consists entirely of cor- 
rections that only an authoress who 
had suffered much from such a one 
could possibly have drawn him. 

B. E. 8. 


Epitaph of a Small Winner. Machado 
de Assis, Translated from the Portu- 
guese by William L. Grossman. W. H. 
Allen, 12/6 

According to the translator's 
preface, Machado was Brazil's leading 
novelist; he lived from 1839 to 1908. 
This is considered the liveliest of his 
three principal novels. It is a mild 
little comedy of love and political life, 
with digs at optimistic philosophies, 
dishonest politicians and _— similar 
targets. Such originality as it has 
is derived from the adoption of a 
rambling, Shandean framework, with 
numbers of very short, coyly-headed 
chapters and such simple devices as 
beginning the novel with the narrator's 
death, 

Ite has a readable garrulousness, 
and I felt that the preface, which 
probably reflects local opinion, harms 
it by taking it much too seriously. Lt 
can be enjoyed as a light novel with an 
unfamiliar period and place and some 
agreeable tricks of presentation. It will 
not stand up to being treated as a 
profound comedy of pessimism; but 
then the most tepid and trite pessimism 
will nowadays gain a_ writer a 
reputation for profundity, so perhaps 
we are in for a Machado boom. 

R. G.G. P. 


The Alien Sky. Paul Scott. Lyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12/6 
Almost any novel about the 
British civilians in India invites com- 
parison with or evokes echoes of A 
Passage to India or Burmese Days. 
The comparison demolishes most of 
them. Mr. Paul Scott’s novel, how 
ever, stands up very well, and even 
contributes something of its own. The 
time is summer 1947, the place is an 
up-country town where a series of 
insults by impertinent Indian students, 
comic displays of embryonic national- 
ism, and calculated Indian cunning 
combine to celebrate the end of an era 
with incidents that symbolize the 
trouble lying ahead. 
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The irony of Mr. Scott's book is 
that those who suffer most and whose 
lives are finally broken are the people, 
British or Indian, who have worked 
most honestly for the common good, 
Foree or pure corruption triumph in a 
transitional period when there are no 
intermediate shades between black and 
white. Mr. Scott has collected some 
characters who are interesting in their 
own right, as well as giving good per- 
formances in their réles of drunken 
British Raj, black mistress, neurotic 
war-widow, pro-Indian farmer married 
to dissembling Eurasian, crafty Indian 
intellectual, and so on. The writing, 
without being particularly distin 
guished, has liveliness and atmosphere. 
A. R, 


Call Me Lucky. Bing Crosby. Mudller, 
10/6 

Say “Bing” and few people in the 
world will fail to picture the amiable 
young man who made crooning respect- 
able. Now, at forty-nine, he tells a life 
story which will reassure his countless 
fans that the man they like on the 
screen is indeed the real one. He 
wanders casually across the pages, 
liking everyone he meets anc seem- 
ingly genuinely amazed at his success. 
Practically every page contains an 
anecdote (as often as not against 
himself—as in the case of the talent 
contest he entered as Charlie Sevensky 
and was beaten by another fellow 
imitating Bing Crosby), and there is a 
lot about famous entertainers on — and 
off— stage. 

Crosby dismisses as quietly as 
possible business affairs which have 
made him a millionaire, and hands all 
the bouquets to his advisers. He even 
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“ Back to the old brain-washing 
again, | suppose.” 








refuses to take a bow for the callouses 
that grew on his vocal chords and 
produced the famous voice (huskier 
and two tones lower), although the 
cause was his overworking himself. 
R. B. 


F AT THE PLAY 
> Hamlet—All’s Well That 
i ) Ends Well (Oud Vic) 
Trial and Error (VAUDEVILLE) 


NY of the platforms at Euston 
would have served Hamlet almost 
as well as the great open stage on 

which it was played at Edinburgh. 
As I wrote at the time, Mr. Micuar. 
BeENTHALL’s production was certain to 
be improved by the structural dis- 
cipline of the Old Vie. As it turns 
out, Mr. Benruoatec has had to 
provide an all but new production to 
fit Mr. James Battey'’s admirable 
fagade; and in the process the com- 
pany has become much more closely 
knit, and several of its members have 
shed faults probably induced by the 
Edinburgh conditions. 

Mr. Laurence Harpy’'s rather 
maudlin King, for instance, has sobered 
and is now good, Miss Fay Compron 
has found herself fully as the Queen, 
and with a stricter ration of bronchitis 
Mr. Bernarp Horsrary’s Ghost has 
grown into a daunting figure. Excel- 
lent even at Edinburgh, Mr. Micuarn. 
Horpern’s Polonius and Mr. WiLLiAM 
Squire's Horatio can now be seen at 
their true value. But by far the most 
important change is in Mr. Ricnarp 
Burton, whose Hamlet has gained 


\, 
fo" a 4 (anys 


Mr. Micuart Horpern 
Bertram 


Parolles 


notably in spirit and feeling. Some 
monotony of voice remains, but the 
performance has taken on new charm 
and interest. One may still have minor 
quarrels with Mr. BenrHaLit—such 
as Hamlet’s unnatural disinelination to 
face his father’s ghost on the battle- 
ments—-but he is to be congratulated. 


Joining the Hamlet in the current 
repertory, his All’s Well That Ends 
Well is a compromise to which only 
those will object who follow Shaw in 
his strange affection for this comedy. 
The compromise gives the fullest 
weight to the only two characters who 
really qualify as adult human beings, 
Parolles and the Countess; injects a 
strong dose of near-Hollywood glamour 
into that wretched couple, Helena and 
Bertram, thereby helping to mask the 
shoddiness and tedium of their con- 
duct; and, for the rest, gets as much 
fun as possible wherever it is to be 
discovered, 

No doubt by this plan some of the 
finer moments are diminished, but in 
the lightness of the production we gain 
a sort of surface plausibility, and 
laughter is the kindest anesthetic 
against the increasing outrage of the 
plot. Bertram behaves abominably to 
Helena, while she pursues him without 
any shame whatever; their final very 


dubious bliss is quite meaningless 


anyway, so why shouldn’t Miss CLAIRE 
Bioom charmingly simulate a starry- 
eyed heroine, or Mr. JoHN NEVILLE 


imbue the worthless Bertram with the 
nobility and dash of a ducal seducer in 


Technicolor ? Miss Compron’s study of 


(All's Well that Ends Well 


Mr. Joun NEVILLE 


Miss CLatre Boom 
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wise and gracious old age is splendid. 
Mr. HoRDERN seems to have been born 
for that rich character, Parolles, and 
among the recruits to sheer farce none 
is better than Mr. Laurence Harpy’s 
fairy-tale King. Mr. BarLey’s facade 
and proscenium, to be with us for the 
season, continue to please; for this 
production delightful décor has been 
provided by Mr. Ospert LANCASTER, 
who has also designed some attractive 
costumes. When his larger archi- 
tectural additions are on the move one 
does get a feeling of having strayed into 
a tram-junction, but it quickly passes. 


Accidental bigamy offers quite a 
powerful springboard for farcical 
comedy, and when the bigamist 
possesses the built-in respectability of 
Mr. Naunton WAYNE we can lean 
back with modest confidence. Mr. 
KENNETH Horne’s Trial and Error 
draws an unusual triangle, composed 
of a wife who has been acquitted of 
pushing her first husband off a liner, 
her second husband with whom she is 
on honeymoon, and No. 1, returned 
from a supposedly watery grave to 
harass and cash in. It’s a very slight 
piece, that rather grows on one, owing 
to the husbands’ sustained uncertainty 
about the lethal characteristics of their 
dynamic wife, and to the comic skill 
with which Miss Constance CUMMINGS 
and Mr. Wayne exploit this situation. 
Mr. DereK Farr plays the cad, and 
Miss Nora NICHOLSON adds a beautiful 
little sketch of a deaf aunt in trouble 
with her high tension. 


Recommended 

While waiting for the imminent 
tide of new plays, try Carrington, V.C. 
(Westminster), a good straight drama; 
The Year Itch (Aldwych), an 
engaging American comedy; and Love 
from Judy (Saville), an attractive 
British musical. Eric Keown 


Seven 


) AT THE PICTURES 
aay) The Master of Ballantrae 
fo 
Return to Paradise 


IGHT at the start, before even 

I the title The Master of Ballantrac 

(Director: Wriu1aM KEeIcHLey) 
has appeared on the screen, they try 
to spike the guns of the people whose 
only basis for criticism of a film of a 
celebrated novel is whether or not it 
sticks closely to the incident of the 
novel. A preliminary title almost 
before the curtains have parted an- 
nounces that what is to come is AN 
ADAPTATION OF .. . 

Not that it will have any effect 
with the people concerned; nothing 
does. I could wish this film afforded 
a better opportunity for arguing with 
them, but it turns out to be a boys’ 
thriller, all right for simple souls who 
like a rousing uncomplicated adventure 
story, but not the sort of thing to be 
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Rosert Lovis STEVENSON 


defended as a work of art in its own 
right. 

It is strung on a commentary (in 
what I took to be the voice of Roperr 
Beatry, though he doesn’t get a 
credit) which rhetorically explains 
what is going on, linking the episodes 
and sometimes quite unnecessarily 
describing them in a headline style 
reminiscent of the newsreel. Thus we 
hear that Jamie, the Master of 
Ballantrae, gets involved with “savage 
barbaric pirates,” when we can quite 
well see for ourselves the pirates being 
as savage and barbaric as anything; 
and that he returns in “‘a rich outlawed 
galleon,” as if we wanted the situation 
summed up for us in a pithy phrase .. . 

In fact the episodes can stand quite 
excitingly on their own. The °45 
is disposed of in the first twenty 
minutes, with the help of the com- 
mentary (“Then came the setbacks” 

flop, flop, men fall amid the smoke 
of battle), and after that it’s the 
energetic adventures of Erro,t FLYNN, 
escaping from the redcoats, fighting 
his brother (ANTHONY STEEL), fighting 
the pirates, joining the pirates, return- 
ing to escape the redcoats again, and 
so on; often in the company of the 
woild Oirishman Colonel Francis Burke 
(RoGcer Livesty), always ready with a 
pawky remark and a bang for some- 
body’s head. 

Yes, a boys’ adventure story. But 
it’s well done and attractive to the eye, 
and that is more than you can say for 
House of Wax, which (at the time of 
writing) is still packing them in to the 
Warner, after nineteen weeks, at such 
a rate that The Master of Ballantrae 
has to wait to be shown at all. 


Another time-honoured brand of 
escapism is offered in Return to Paradise 
(Director: Mark Rosson), which was 
“entirely filmed on the Polynesian 
Island of Upolu.” In the picture of 
native customs and scenes-—though to 


be sure we have seen similar things 


























[The Master of Ballantrae 
Errot FLYNN 


is the film’s chief appeal ; 
except for Gary Cooper, whose 
friendly and easy-going personality 
can carry almost anything. 

All the same, the story has some 
quite strong and effective situations. 
When it opens, the island of Matareva 
is under the despotic rule of a half- 
crazy puritan (Barry Jones), son of 
a long-dead missionary, who has the 


often before 


whole community organized like a 
ruthless dictatorship, with wardens 
who enforce (among other things) 


close attention while he is preaching in 
church. Here, in 1929, arrives a 
Gary-Cooper-like personage who by 
refusing to be pushed around helps to 
focus the islanders’ revolutionary feel- 
ing; when he leaves, they have become 
as blissfully free as such people 
traditionally are, and the former 
dictator has mellowed into a sympa- 
thetic character. 

“Return” in the title implies that 
the last part of the picture, in which 
the casual visitor comes back to find 
a daughter for whom he is responsible, 
is the main point of it; but the first 
part is the best. 

> * * > 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With Return to Paradise is a crime 
film called The Secret Four, very well 
done and quite absorbing, but marred 
by brutality. La Minute de Vérité 
(23/9/53) and Shane (16/9/53) con- 
tinue; and an important new one is 
The Man Between. 

Releases include Little Boy Loat 
(26/8/53) and The Red Beret (26/8/53). 

Ricuarp MALLETT 
ey 
X AT THE BALLET 
ae Walter Gore Ballet (Princes) 
eo - are sometimes scolded for 
complaining that a work of art is 
not something which its author 
never intended it to be. Perhaps Mr. 
Watrer Gore did not intend the 
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principal item in the opening pro- 

gramme of the newly-formed Walter 
Gore Ballet at Princes Theatre to be 
ballet in the sense in which lovers of 
the dance are accustomed to use the 
term. Perhaps he simply meant it to 
be wordless Grand Guignol designed 
to make our flesh creep at the plight of 
a young woman who, after rushing and 
rolling in a frenzy of fear, and barely 
escaping lynching, is condemned by tho 
Inquisition and realistically burnt at 
the stake, bringing down the curtain 
with a blood-curdling scream. Cruc+fir, 
as the piece is unaccountably named, 
gives Miss Pauta Hinton the oppor- 
tunity, as an innocent suspect of witch. 
craft, to project an exercise in macabre 
mime of almost frightening intensity. 
The measure of her success is the 
distaste which the spectacle promotes, 
Violence, brutality and deliberate 
ugliness (as seen in the leering masks of 
the officers of the Inquisition), with 
virtually no dancing, offers nothing for 
the judgment of the ballet critic. It 
belongs to the department of Gothic 
nightmare. 

Perhaps Mr. Gore, who deserves 
well of every lover of the ballet by 
reason of his devoted and unostenta- 
tious service to the art, perceives that 
the current vogue is sweeping into the 
ballet theatre a new public in search 
of something between cinema and 
music-hall: a public which cares little 
for the fine points of ballet, of which 
he himself is such a brilliant and ver 
satile exponent, but very much for 
exciting and comic spectacle; and it 
is fun to see ballet-dancers, supposedly 
highbrow, letting their hair down. 

Thus, Light Fantastic, to music by 
CHABRIER, is a droll treatment of the 
theme, “In the Spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns...” in which much 
play is made of handing chairs aloft 
to induce suspended lovelies to come 
down to earth. Hoopa, on the other 
hand, displays the deftness of two men 
and five girls in manipulating wooden 
hoops of the sort children used to play 
with. Done to music by PovuLenc, 
there seemed no reason for its ever 
ending, but the curtain fell before the 
combinations and permutations of 
seven hoops had been exhausted, 

In both pieces Mr. Gore has in 
sinuated charming passages which he 
executes with wit and sparkle, but 
they are contrived so discreetly as not 
to interfere with the buffoonery of the 
one or the perpetual mobility of 
the other. Mr. Kenneru Rowe ..’s 
dresses and stage settings do little to 
dispel the notion that we are assisting 
at a new form of entertainment. The 
choreography throughout is Mr. Gonrr’s 
and the rapture at the end seemed to 
confirm his judgment of what the 
public wants. A small orchestra under 
Mr. Ausprey Bowman gave a fair 
general idea of the rather difficult 
music. C. B. MorriocKk 

















ON THE AIR 


‘ 2 eee er 
Customer Participation a 
eblnaiaadiinainciatiia | 
AST week's issue of the Radio i? | 
Times (which this week f ; ss 
“celebrates its thirtieth | 


bith lay”) seemed more than 
usually congested, itsy-bitsy 
and unreadable. It was trying 
to combine the week's pro- 
grammes with a potted review 
of forthcoming autumnal at- 
tractions, and the result was \ 
about as orderly as a bargain 





hunter’s reticule. The keynote \ 








of the autumn message was 





“Something for Everybody.” | 
John Morris, controller of the 
Third, told us that “recent 
research has indicated that 
very few people listen ex- 
clusively”’ to this programme; 
Andrew Stewart explained that the 
Home Service “is designed to give to 
the United Kingdom a pattern of 
broadcasting, informative and enter- 
taining’; Kenneth Adam advised us 
that the names of the stars to appear 
in the Light “are like a drum roll.” 
Radio drama is to “cast its net over a 
much wider field,” from “Shakespeare 
to Science Fiction”; feature pro- 
grammes will be notable for their 
“wide scope” ; light music will combine 
“old favourites with new ideas,” and 
heavier music will be of “‘every kind.” 
Eventually I found my way to the 
section on television in the fall and 


read: ‘Blended with the smoothness 
of patterns in walnut inlay, our 
television programmes are actually 


fashioned by seven separate depart- 
ments—drama, light entertainment, 
outside broadcasts, children’s — pro- 


grammes, talks and discussions, docu- 
mentaries and music. 


Up to a point 




















Hollowoed 


all 


but 
united in the exciting task of feeding 


each is self-contained, are 
the insatiable television screen.” My 
reaction to all this was to nip upstairs 
to the attic and take a good look at 
an old piece of walnut inlay. 

My chief grouse against the Radio 
Times is not that it contains so many 
of these copy-writer’s platitudes but 
that it fails to provide me with a quick 
and easy reference to the week's pro- 
grammes. *‘ Did you hear so-and-so last 
night?’’ says A. “No,” says B, “I 
didn’t know he was on. What time 
was that?” “Eight-thirty. He was 
awfully good, I thought.” .** For some 
reason or other I was looking-in at the 
most impossible play.” 

It ought not to be beyond the wit 


of the Radio Times to devise a way of 


displaying all the B.B.C.’s programmes 
side by side in the form of a time-table 
summary. Admittedly it is easier to 
do this when the programmes are all 


=f 
F 
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arranged, as they are in the 
U.S.A., and other countries, to 
fit neatly into clearly defined 
fractions of an hour, but even 
the eccentric timing of our four 
main programmes could be 
plotted in parallel—if only to 
allow the listener or viewer to 
know what he is missing. Any- 
one switching on at 9.15 p.m. 
immediately after the News 
last Friday, and prepared to 
forage through three pages of 
chaotic type, illustration and 
advertisement, could decide 
whether to listen to Alistair 
Cooke's ** Letter from America” 
(page 42, col. 4), the last forty- 
five minutes of a show called 
“Friday Night is Music Night” 
(page 43, cols. 1-4), the last 
five minutes before the interval 
of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s ‘Men and 
Wives” (page 43, col. 2), or the last 
five minutes of “Speedway Inter- 
national” on television (page 44, 
col. 3). And if the infuriated radio-fan 
turns in desperation to the newspapers 
for guidance he usually finds or fails 
to find their potted programmes 
tucked away in minute type among the 
company reports and “‘movements of 
liners.” 

The inconvenience of this lack of 
system is bad enough: but more 
serious from the B.B.C.’s point of view 

if we accept its claims to missionary 





zeal as sincere—is the fact that this 
higgledy-piggledy arrangement and 


display of programmes tends to keep 
sets tuned to one wave-length. If the 
B.B.C, is genuinely anxious to provide 
“something for everyone”’ in all its 
programmes it should offer us a clean 
and workmanlike bill of fare. 
BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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Good Swiss watches are 


guaranteed for one year 





The purpose of this guarantee is to give you a year in which to prove that your 
watch is free from the slighest defect in material or manufacture. 

If a dealer offers you a watch with a longer guarantee, remember the length 
of a guarantee does not prove the quality of the watch. 

So when you choose a new watch, go to a qualified jeweller. Knowing the 
quality of the Swiss jewelled-lever watches he is offering you, he knows that a 
one-year guarantee is sufficient. And only through a qualified jeweller can 
you be sure of expert help while you choose—sure of a watch in perfect 


condition — sure of expert servicing afterwards. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


o 
*t fa, 


The WATCHMAKERS (@ OF SWITZERLAND 





A ssembling the com- 
ponent parts of a Mullard 
thyratron, 


Trousers 
are more securely 
fastened with 


LIGHTNING zips 


‘Lightning’ zips are by far the 
most practical fastening for 
your trousers. What's more 
they keep your trousers trim 
from every angle. Make sure 
your next pair is fitted with 
reliable ‘Lightning’ — the 
name’s on the slider pull. 


LUGIATINUING —the reliable zip 


LIGHTNING FASTENERS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM 
(A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Lid.) 19.129 
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PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


HE utilisation factor of an 

electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as a 
thyratron. 
The thyratron is a device which 
can convert alternating current 
to direct current and, at the 
same time, can regulate the 
amount of current—and thus 
the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 
The great advartage of the 


u 


Rich and Luscious with the 
outstanding quality and flavour 
that only AGE, EXPERT 
SELECTION anDBLENDING 
in JEREZ (Spain) can produce 


4 4 
‘ Ieabut 
ips Hace & eal 


a} ther tenes 25 


Shipped only by — 


WILSON ¢ VALDESPINO 
JEREZ - SPAIN 


. ail call ra meat eet 
Obtainable from all leading Wire Merchants 


Fectories ot: BLACKBURN 





FLEETWOOD 
MITCHAM - WANDSWORTH - WHYTELEAFE 


thyratron is its extreme flexi 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor speed 
and direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in the 
field of automatic control with 
all its attendant economies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for a 
great variety of applications. 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today 
leading to increased efficiencies 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices. 


ar 


Cet 
[Mullard] 
fA 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


* GILLINGHAM HOVE 
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WO CASES OF GOOD HUSBANDRY 


The Clydella Town-and-Country Shirt 


Clydella Pyjamas 


HHIAM MOTTINS 200 


~ DAY NIGHT 
‘ WEAK 


+ SOTTINGHAM 











Anthony Quayle gave his wife 


< 


Dorothy Hyson a Parker 51 


for her birthday 


CONTEMPORARY ELEGANCK—and unfailing cHicienes 
THE NEW PARKER *51, 


with its clegant conte mporary design and unique 
Nero-metric ink system 


Which draws up, stores and releases ink ina new, 
reliable way is pre-eminently the pen for people who recognize and value 
wood, [ts the best pen that money can buy the 
tioned choice of fainous people all over the world. 

If vou give someone 


things that are unques- 


a Parker “S1f you pay a compliment that will be 
deeply appreciated, kor this is) the pen that almost 


everyone hopes to 
own some day. 


Choice of four colours and eight different nib grades. 
Price 82/3 (sith Lustraloy cap) 
‘SL’ PEN AND PENCIL SET £6.4.0 (with Lustraloy Caps) >aae | >. | ~gyye °! | 
Other famous Parker models; Duofold Pens 43/- and 37/11, Victors Me if cl j A ( ] °) 
old pen 2 ore o ‘ ! rose models 2 , he 
pen 30/11, Stimfold pen 23/18. Pencil to mateh all tl models 20/5 World's most wanted pu n 
Presentation cases available for all pen and pencil sets 


GIVEN AND USED BY FAMOUS PROPLE 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED - BUSH HOUSE 


LONDON 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION 





ieee HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN iti : \ pro AC y ~ J / 
MO { OR GOOD CARS HAVE 


EARLS COURT 


ee LEATHER 


Open daily (except Sunday) from 10 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
Admission: Opening Day 10/- before § p.m.; 2/6 after. 


Saturdays 2/6 all day. Other days s/- before § p.m.; 2/6 after. U Pp | | O LS I ERY 


ORGANISED BY THE SOCIBTY OF MOTOR MANUFACTURERS AND TRADERS 














For luxurious comfort there’s nothing like leather 





than lives up to the great name ‘t bears. Its highly successful engine with 
the famous hemispherical head is matched by steering and suspension to 
warm the heart of motoring enthusiasts. Its tireless power and zest are a 
revelation in fast, safe motoring. And every detail in chassis and coachwork 
is craftsman-built to give you years of proud ownership. 


Arrange a trial run today with your Riley dealer. 


for Phasgprcipicon Martine 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, §.WJ Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W / 











The Machinist 





She and her colleagues operate 
the machines upon which so 
much of the bank’s book-keeping 
is based, and her job is a most 
important one amongst the many 
which women have in the bank 


today. Our customers see her 





’ 


work in their ‘‘statements”’ and, 


whether she is working a simple 





adding machine or handling the 
most modern mechanical marvel, she 


is a key worker in a great number of 





offices. She is one of a staff of 19,000, 
whose knowledge, experience and goodwill 


are at the disposal of all who bank with 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 













Quality 
Cigarette 
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Exclusive Super-riter features bring new rhythm, 
ease and speed to office typing. New extra-fast 
escapement, Three-position Paper Bail, Key 
rhythm Release, and Finger-Fitting Keys; streamlined 
speed functional beauty; printwork that gladdens the 
ease eye; what more could you want in an office 



















typewriter ? 





Write today for delails of the new Remington Super-riter to (Dept. SUP 59 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.C.! 
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Shelf-Appeal Intact 


Tide arrives in the shops with its shelf-appeal intact— 
just like so many famous products on the 
grocer’s shelves which travel first-class in Bowaters 
containers. Built for protection and tailored 
for travel, these sturdy packages are designed to take 
all kinds of punishment upon themselves. In fact 
Bowaters have earned quite a name for themselves 


by protecting the good name of others so well, 
é = _ 


Bowaters 


BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED (PACKAGING DIVISION 
BOWATER HOUSE, STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 4161 





Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A TAX PAID 
RETURN OF 


Ziv 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of invest- 

ment. No brokerage fees or charges 

payable on investment or withdrawal. 
Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 
ASSETS EXCEED £5,000,000 


For full details, write or telephone 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC1 
TELEPHONE: CITY 83523 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR O4%1 
AND AT: BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 





RATTRAY’S 
> a a 
OLD GOWRIE) 


= eo 
TOBACCO 


is neither made by the ton 
nor despatched by the 
ounce. It's choice Virginian 
leaf, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner, is 
packed in jlb. and 4b. tins 
which are not hermetically 
sealed except for tropical 
countries. Thus, like cigars 
in cedar-wood, it lives and 
breathes in the congenial 
atmosphere of its own nat- 
ural oils - retaining its 
virtue to the last pipeful. 
Connoisseurs find as much 
to praise in the perfect 
condition of Old Gowrie as 
in the incomparable purity 
of its Virginian leaf. 


From M.E.L.F.28 

it is wonderful to be cble to 
rmoke a really satisfying tobacco, 
end especially to be assured of a 
reguler supply through your admir- 
oble postal service. 


To be obtained 
ONLY from ; 
CHARLES 
RAT SRA 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price £0). per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter-ib. tin. 


T 
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The Caravan of the Year! 


cas CORONATION 


A 12ft. Ligheweight touring 
caravan for the small car owner. 
Light in weight, low in cost 
yet maintaining the standard and 
constructional quality with which 
the name Eccles dominates the 
Caravan world, the new “‘Corona- 
tion” is assured of instant and 
overwhelming success. 


Write for illustrated literature 
describing the “CORONATION” 
the “ALERT Mk. IV"’ and the! 


“NEW IMPERIAL”. 


Send @d. in stamps for new issue 

of Eccles Maintenance Instructions 

Folder. 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD., 99 Hazelwell Lane, 


Manufacturers of Eccles Factory Trucks 


Birmingham % 


by itself, or with 


a sliver of lemon — 


LILLET 


The full-strength 
apéritif 


par excellence 


aa 


Sole Importers : 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 
5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4 
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Oyler loose covers prevent your clothes from becoming shiny and main- 
tain the value of your car. Individually tailored to fit every make of car. 
Write for prices and range of patterns stating make, year and H.P. of car. 
OYLER & CO., LTD., Cavendish ondon, W.1 





STEPHENS BROTHERS LTD., 
BY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Tenova 





socks 
stay up / 


The lastex band 
at the top 
keeps them up 
—the cut-out 
keeps them 
comfortable 


Nylon 
reinforced 


from 7'6 plain, 
8/6 patterned 


Sole distributors: Stephens Bros. Ltd. 
157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write 
for address of your nearest supplier. 











ENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 
KILLS 
WOODWORM 


Prices from 3/3 per 8 oz. bottle 
to 27/6 per gall. Complete Outfit 
(Injector and 16 oz. of fluid) 10/6. 
From stockists everywhere. For 
expert advice call or write 
The Woodworm & Dry Rot Centre (6) 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
Tel. : Langham 5455/6 
Also use 
RENTOKIL FURNITURE CREAM, 
the only insecticidal Polish, 1/3 and 
2/3 per bottle. 


RENTOKIL LTD., Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey 
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takes wings 


i EE 
Drawing by Keith Vaughan 


TI takes wings . . . which is to say that TI offers the quality of lightness 


to world industry — the lightness of its precision tubes and components in steel and aluminium, the 


lightness of the modern bicycle, of tne tanker’s superstracture, of essentials to jet 


engines . with a reminder that every British plane carries parts by TI. 


TI is a group of interrelated engineering companies whos 
from precision tubes to components for cs 


bicycles, metal sections pre 


activities are wide 


aeroplanes, locomotives; t wrought aluminium 


electrical equipment and appliances; mechanical handling, machine 
pachings, bus body framing and seating, paints, road signs, tubular { 


THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. TRAFALGAR 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 


5633 





ask the typist 


Who, after all, is more likely to know 
the pros and cons of typewriters than 
the girl who worl:s with them ? She may 
not be able to express herself in the 
language of the typewriter technician, 
but her ‘It’s a good machine in every 
way ' carries more weight than all the 
wordy technicalities. So when our type- 
writers pass the typist’s test—as they 
have been doing for many years and in 
many countries—we feel that a lot has 


been achieved. 


Imperial 


IMPBRIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED 


LEICESTER 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 


same family to this day. 








tap.. 


Unwanted moisture—in the air, 
d process gases, in materials — slows pro- 
duction, upsets controls, increases 
maintenance. It can be removed by 
Birlec Lectrodryers* which enable you 
to ‘‘switch on drought’’—dewpoints 
of minus 60°C or lower, relative humidi- 
*LECTRODRYERS 
dry most gases and 


ties down to 10° —when and where 
you need it. Standardised types, for pres- 

some organic liquids by 
adsorption, without ex pend- 


sures up to 4,000 p.s.i. flows up to 1,500 


c.f.m. are described in publication 80P. 
able or corrosive chemicals, 


e— 


BIRMINGHAM 24 


wearing ports or fuss. 


DRYER OIVisSiown OF 


BIRLEC LTD 





TYBURN ROAD 
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THE TINKER, THE TAILOR 
THE PACKER AND BALER 
all use KinG Electric Pulley Blocks 


& gee of metal, bolts of cloth, packing cases—whatever you 
| 1] handle you’ll find handling faster, smoother and cheaper 
i} when you put KING electric pulley blocks to work. In one- 
| } man workshops and mammoth factories KING blocks make 
heavy ‘ifting and shifting a push-button job—and save, save 
all along the line. Get KING booklets and find out how you 
can cut costs and speed output. 


CAN YouUSEA oy] CONVEYORS Why did the paraffin 


KIMG@ ELECTRIC BLOCK? . CRANES 


— range from 100 Ib. ; . . ? 
to IC ns; ta ‘ 49. \ 
Write for Saweed Sodlies ‘ PULLEY BLOCKS gi ve u p smo ki ng . 
Statin, approximate weight SEGISTERED TRADE Mane Covered by Brit. & For. Patents 


to be lifted. 
Our representative will call on you—anywhere in the world. 
GEO. W. KING LTD., 12 ARGYLE WORKS, STEVENAGE, HERTS. TEL: STEVENAGE 440 


«’Morning, Mr. Painter! It’s about time we 
got acquainted. After all, ve been working for 
you a good many years now, in a manner of 

ts ; —— speaking. My name’s sulphur dioxide. That's 
OUTSTANDING VALUE right—working for you. Not actually here, but 
IN at an oil refinery. You see, I clear the impuri- 
LIFE ASSURANCE ties from the paraffin you use in this blow lamp 
of yours. Without what you might call my ‘refine- 
ment’, the woodwork you're cleaning up would 
be covered with a thick layer of greasy soot. 
Just as, if | weren’t used, paraffin lamps, cookers 
and heaters would smoke and smell horribly, 
But they don’t—thanks to me and Brotherton. 
There’s another name for you to remember, 
Brotherton —one of the largest manufacturers 
of liquid sulphur dioxide in the world.” 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, liquid 
sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive range of 
Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms, 


Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Lee's, 1 Also at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead, 
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Guess what? 

A new anti- 

invasion device. 

No! 

A fakir’s favourite bed. 
No, No ! 

Well, tell me— 


It is simply a rather unfamiliar view of the finest 
golf shoe obtainable . . . 

Then it must be Lillywhites famous all-weather 
golf shoe, with replaceable studs. Excellent value 
at £7.2,6—they will give you further details if you 
call—or write for their Autumn Catalogue. 


LILLYWHITES LTO., PICCADILLY CiRCUS, S.Ww.1 
HUNAUAADUARSUAADUAANUAAGUUAEA AADUAAEASSEAAEDLSETAAATTA AAA UETA EAA ETAT TO EAA UE 


VOCUEOGAUUAUSOEUAOUAUEGUOONONDUEUAOUOUALOGAAOUOEUEOOOEOAUOGUAUEUOUOUOEUEAOOUEOUEGEDEEOEOOAUUEDOUDELOUGEOOEUELOGOUEUONEUELOEOE 
SUAVUVATUGAAVAUAUADAOUEGEUOOAAUUEUEACUEUOGUUUUAUAUOUGGEOAOOOEOUOEOEOUOOOOOOOAUAUADOUOEOOOEQEOEUEEGEOEOOONUOUOGOUaUOUEOOOEOOONY 
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MARY LINWOOD, the daughter of a gentle- 
woman who ran a private school in Leicester, 
developed an amazing skill as an artist in 
needlework. Her reproductions of famous 
paintings are astonishing both for their 
fidelity and as evidence of her industry and 
patience. 

With a similar single-mindedness of purpose, 
a group of Leicester men founded the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society in 1853. This 
year, as the Society celebrates its centenary, it 
is the largest Building Society in the Midlands. 
Investments of £50—£5,000 accepted in Paid-up 
Shares. Interest 24°%, per annum, Income Tax 
paid by the Society; equivalent tc £4 10s. 11d. per 
cent, subject to Income Tax at 9/- in the £. 
Write for full particulars and free Booklet B2 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


1853 - CENTENARY ~ 1953 
ASSETS exceed £28,437,000 RESERVES exceed £2,400,000 
Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Telephone: 22264-5-6 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES AT LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON AND HARROW 
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. there’s a fine, honest drink for 


Scotch whisky . 
you, appropriate to every occasion. In Haig you savour 
Scotch at its best, distinguished by the rare character 
that befits the product of its oldest distillers. 
So stick to Scotch —and give it a name 


Don’t be Vague 


NO FINER WHISKY 
GOES INTO 
ANY BOTTLE 








FOOD and PRODUCE 


‘These, the most important of all things carried 
by transport, are being carried more and more by 
Fodens. ‘hey have proved themselves so well 
worthy of the task, with their utter reliability, 
their power and performance, low fuel consump- 
tion and simplicity of maintenance. All these 
qualities stem from the years of experience 
and research which have created Foden’s proud 


tradition. 


FPodens Limited * Elworth Works * Sandbach * Cheshire 
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more people 
are smoking 


du MAURI 


a oe 7 THE FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 


- 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX =+ PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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‘p / LUCAS PATENT \ 


POROUS RUBBER | 


GEE SEPARATORS  ,' 


At any time after the initial six months 
free warranty period and within two 
years of purchase your local garage can 
exchange your Lucas car battery for a 
new one at a cost proportionate to the 
length of service. Ask for full details. 


(This scheme applicable to the British Isles only). 


- and 2 YEARS tasured lite! 
“Hing of Uae Hoad ” 


LUCAS car BATTERIES 


THE ONLY BATTERY WITH PURE RUBBER PLATE SEPARATORS 


JOSEPH LUCAS LtTo BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND 
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